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PREFACE. 



In submitting this little volume of poems to the notice 
of the public, the publisher is boimd alike by custom 
and by courtesy to say a few words for the author and 
for himself. Most of the poems have already appeared, 
under the signature of " Constance," in the columns of 
the Hertford Mercury^ during the past six years, and as 
they have obtained for the writer some provincial popu- 
larity, and contain, in the judgment of literary men of 
eminence whose attention has been directed to them, 
indications of genuine taste and poetic fervour, the pub- 
lisher has been induced to present them in a collected 
form, with a view not merely to express his own appre- 
ciation of the author's powers, but to obtain for her a 
more extended audience, and a more lasting recognition 
of her merit, than an occasional corner in the columns 
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of a provinci«d newspaper was likely to secure. Many of 
the contributions were written at a very early age ; and 
in a number of poems, most of them written in haste, and 
published in a newspaper without being submitted to the 
author for revision, there must necessarily be imperfec- 
tions. These considerations might have warranted a 
selection of the most striking poems, to the exclusion of 
others ; but the publisher, shrinking from so invidious a 
task, preferred to present the whole of the series, as 
they appeared in the Hertford Mercury, in the confident 
hope that the generous reader, if his judgment should 
condemn the publication of any of the poems, would cast 
the blame upon him, rather than upon the author. 

One word for the author. The native of a rural dis- 
trict, having little of that educational training which is 
so essential to the cultivation of a natural taste, — desti- 
tute of those fostering associations with congenial minds, 
and that deep acquaintance with men and books, which 
tend to enrich the imagination, and to indicate the most 



correct forms of expression,—- the author has had to con- 
tend with great disadvantages; and in such a position 
she was not likely to seek a vehicle for her thoughts in 
that most difficult of all mediums— -verse. To her the 
muse has been an uninvited guest, and the poetical 
efiusions which are contained in this volume are neither 
the result of laborious literary ambition, nor of the in- 
ferior spirit of vanity, prompting an adventure into print. 
She speaks as the words have come to her, unbidden ; 
and if any of her strains should appear to the reader as 
the breathings of a true inspiration, giving utterance to 
ennobling emotions, he will perhaps think that the pub- 
lisher was warranted in introducing to the public these 
spontaneous outpourings of a rustic muse. 



HSBTFOBD MBBOUBT OFTIOB, 

Mat 89, 1847. 
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POEMS. 



^"^t Minittel ants t^t Hitre. 

The Minstrel and the Lyre — breathe not a slighting word. 
Nor check the harp whose sweetest tones may yet be all unheard 
Though feeble be the Minstrel's skill, and simple be the strain, 
The chords a Milton's hand hath swept must never wake in vain : 
The voice of song — it was the spell that o'er our childhood wrought 
Bright visions of a future world, with hope and sunshine fraught ; 
And the dim records of the past, no page hath ever told 
So truthfully and fondly, as the melodies of old. 

Our gifted ones — their lot is fraught with much of earthly woe, 
That colder hearts may never feel, or worldly spirits know ; 
Think of the one, who goaded on to falsehood's blighting shame, 
Sought in the grave himself had made, to hide his darkened name ; * 
And he who, falling 'neath the shafts of envy's ruthless hand, 
IdeB sleeping 'mid the myrtles of the fair Italian land :t 
How many a bright and burning star in storm and cloud hath set. 
Though many a glorious one, on high, is proudly shining yet. 

* Chatterton. t Keato. 
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By all the hallowed memories of England's early day. 
By those high names whose holy fame shall never pass away, 
By those who perished silently, subdued by scorn and wrong, — 
Who might have shone the brightest as the stars of fame and son| 
Let no rade feeling taunt the soul, or chill the poet's heart ; 
Enough for him, when from the world his own bright dreams dep 
But let each lowly child of song thy kindest thoughts inspire, 
And cherish, but for Memory's sake, the Minstrel and the Lyre. 
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'Ti8 sad to mark, where early worth 

Has sunk untimely to the tomb. 
And stars that might have lightened earth, 

Ere half unveiled, are quenched in gloom. 
To see the heart, through long dark years, 

Still struggling proudly with its lot, — 
That Genius, Virtue, Truth, endears. 

To live unknown, to die forgot. 

But sadder far, when vice hath made 

Its home where intellect should glow. 
To trace the dark and blighting shade 

Of shame, upon a noble brow ; 
Where talent, virtue, all, — had given 

Bright promise of a glorious day, 
To see the hallowed gifts of Heaven 

On earthly altar cast away. 

The tomb, where hope and youth hath lain. 

May wake the minstrel's pensive lay ; 
And suffering virtue still must claim. 

In happier climes, a fadeless bay. 
But, for the fallen — Fame to thee 

The thought of bitter mockery brings ; 
And all the Lyre can give must be 

The tears that faU upon its strings. 



SuNBBT ! thy splendour is flung o'er the sea, 
Thou art waving in beauty o'er mountain and lea, 
And thy red clouds are floating o'er ocean's far strand. 
Like the beautiful shores of the dim spirit- land. 

When thy banner of light o'er the earth is unfurl'd, 
Thou seem'st like the herald of rest to a world ; 
Thou sheddest a smile over cottage and hall ; — 
Thou art link'd with the thoughts that are dearest to all. 

The exile, afar from the land he loves best, 
Will linger to watch thee on waves of the west ; 
Loved forms are arising beyond the white foam, — 
To his heart thou art bringing a vision of home. 

The Indian, all free on the dark forest sod, — 
The wide earth his altar, and Nature his God, — 
Sees the home of the dead in the vistas of gold. 
And peoples thy plains with the warriors of old. 

Sunset of Summer— oh ! thine is the hour, 
When the deepest and holiest feelings have power; 
If a gleaming of Heaven on earth there may be. 
That gleam is before us when gazing on thee ! 
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^i) ^jpint! f»iett art tl^ou? 

Those lips are cold and breathless, 

The clay is soulless now, 
But, mingled with the deathless, 

Oh, Spirit ! where art thou? 

I have shared thy earthly gladness, 
I have soothed thy cares below; 

But thou heedest not my sadness, 
Oh, Spirit I where art thon ? 

Say, dost thou hover near me. 
While fast the wild tears flow ? 

Speak ! speak but once to cheer me. 
Oh, Spirit ! where art thou ? 

Hast thou fled from earth's dark portal ? 

Dost thou hover o'er that brow ? 
Extinguished, or immortal. 

Oh, Spirit I where art thou ? 

A light from earth has faded — 

I strive— I strive to bow ; 
But one doubt earth's dreams has shaded. 

Oh, Spirit 1 where art thou ? 



I BRING the Rose of Love — let its gmrUads proadly twine, 
In their deep and crimson glow, mroand thmt queenly brow of thine ; 
But guard it well,— oh, prise the gem, ere yet its light decay ; 
Fragile as beautiful, too soon its bloom will pass away. 

I bring the Flower of Friendship ; a paler, meeker, shade — 
Like Even's chastened smile — ^is on its trembling petals laid ; 
Yet, oh I when Love's bright ray is dim, its music-voice grown cold. 
The gentle tone that Friendship breathes^ may soothe thee, as of old. 

I bring a darker, prouder, leaf — the Laurel Wreath of Fame ; 
Be thine the brightest earth can give, — that woman e'er may claim ; 
Let thy name be as a music-tone, whose breathing wakes a spell, — 
Like some bright and fairy vision of the poet's gifted shelL 

Love, Friendship, Fame, — I blend the three ; let not the hope be vain. 
For I will bring each leaf to thee, linked with a golden chain : 
Would that the wreath might ever twine around a fadeless brow ; — 
Would thou might'st ever be as young, as beautiful, as now. 

It may not be ; yet take the gift, all stainless in its bloom ; 
'Twill flourish in thy summer hour, — may fade upon thy tomb ; 
Thou wilt not find a brighter one, amid the world's frail bowers. 
For vainly must we seek on earth, for Heaven's fadeless flowers. 
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A Star hath fallen 1 one bright gem 

Hath faded from the brow of night, — 
The fairest in her diadem, 

Amid those worlds of living light. 
A star hath fallen I yet, as bright 

Seems yon eternal heaven's glow ; 
There is no gloom to mark its flight,—- 

Its radiance is not missed below. 

A star hath fallen ! from our earth, 

A noble and a gifted one, — 
Whose worshipped name, o'er hall and hearth 

A wreath of living fame bad won,— 
Hath past away ; as swiftly past. 

As yon bright planet from its sphere ; 
As bright and glorious to the last. 

Our star hath left a memory here. 

A star hath fallen from on high 1 

Its path of darkness who can trace ; 
And who, beneath yon boundless sky. 

Can fix the Spirit's dwelling-place. 
The gifted pass unto the tomb. 

The beautiful are snatched away, 
The Stars of Heaven are quenched in gloom ; 

The Stars of Earth— where vanish they ? 



Tbt tecoiid bridal ! thou hast cast 

So iooii aside thy robes of moaming, — 

A few brief months of sorrow past, 
Thoa wear'st again the bride's adorning ! 

Thy cheek hath still as rich a glow ; 

The gems, amid thy dark hair shining, 
Flashed not above a fairer brow, 

When round it first that wreath was twining. 

And one is by thy side, whose tone 

Hath breathed to thee a lover's greeting, — 

Low, yet impassioned,— and thy own, 
As gladly hails the festal meeting. 

Thy first love I could his name be dear, 
Or was it bat the pledge of duty ; 

Bnt he is gone, and thou art here, 
The gayest 'mid the halls of beauty. 

And thou hast passed a tomb — his tomb I— 

To kneel again beside the altar ; 
And none might mark a shade of gloom, 

Thy glance to quail— thy step to falter. 

Oh 1 false as vain,— oh \ frail as fair. 
Must be the links thus lightly broken,— 

Like rainbow in the summer air, 
That breaks and fadci, yet leaves no token. 



Not thine, that love — deep, holy, pure, 
A sunshine to its idol bringing ; 

And trusting faith whose hopes endure, 
£*en o'er the grave their radiance flinging: 

Still worships, though its star be set, 
That love, not even death can sever ; 

And it may bow or break, — but yet 
The heart, once won, is won for ever. 

Go — kneel again before the shrine; 

Again let thy light word be plighted, — 
For life's brief day; can faith like thine 

With higher hope be e^er requited ? 
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The sunny Spring is wreathing 

Her bright and mystic spell. 
And waking Ufe is breathing 

In forest, lake, and dell ; 
A thousand gems are flinging 

Their light o'er earth and sea, 
And the old green woods are ringing 

With the wild bird's song of glee. 

There is sunlight on the mountain, 

There is beauty on the wave, 
And the river's gushing fountain 

Mocks the banks its waters lave ; 
The bow of Heaven is throwing 

Its radiance o'er the cloud. 
And all beneath is glowing. 

With the silver rain-drops bow*d. 

Heaven's bright blue arch is beaming 

In glory from on high ; 
Like barks on ocean gleaming 

The fairy clouds float by ; 
The sweet lark breaks his slumbers 

To warble o'er the lea, 
And oh 1 bear not his numbers 

The proud tone of the free ? 
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All, all in light are blending, — 

Earth, sea, and sky above ; 
And, o'er them all, is bending 

One holy wreath of love. 
And if the gifts they bring 

Should the Poet's thoughts inspire, 
Bright Goddess of the Spring, 

For thee we wake the lyre. 
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Silence! tread soft I let no unhallowed sound 
Break on the ear of him who mourns the dead. 

At midnight's holy hour, when all around 

Breathes the pure memory of the sainted dead ; 

And the pale Empress of the starry night 

Sheds o*er that early tomh a softer, calmer, light. 

The night-hird chaunts no more her lonely song, 

The pale leaf stirs not on the aspen trees ; 
Voiceless the streamlet glides its course along, — 

A spell of silence dwells upon the hreeze : 
All, all is hushed, save where the summer air 
Bears on its halmy wings the sigh of murmured prayer. 

A light is on his hrow; — that mystic hour 

Hath a bright charm the world can never know; 

And, *neath its influence, holiest thoughts have power, 
And heavenly healing falls on human woe ; 

And the loved dead, that sleep beneath the sod. 

Wreathe round the heart the tie that binds to them and God. 

He feels its influence ; love to him hath been — 
Not the fierce meteor, that but leads astray. 

But that pure star, whose never-fading beam 
'* Shines more and more unto the perfect day;" 

That sets on life's dark shore to rise again. 

With brighter, holier, beam, on Heaven's eternal plain. 
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And rich its guerdon : they who love the dead- 
Own, with the spirit-land, a living tie; 

And all of light and beauty earth can shed. 
Tells of the glorious world of those who die ; 

And the bright beam that once to earth was given ; 

Fled — but to leave a track to follow it to heaven. 

And, oh ! — at hours like this, when all is fair ; 

When Nature's holiest sympathies are blending ; 
When all is bowing *neath the summer air, 

As if to greet a spirit's soft descending, — 
May not the soul released be hovering nigh,— 
The soul, that once on earth had shared each smile or sigh ?- 

And o'er the lonely mourner, by the tomb, 

Shed the pure feeling of an angel's breast ; 
From death's dark portal to dispel the gloom, 

And guide the spirit to its hallowed rest? 
To whisper that the earth-bound still are dear, 
nil, by the calm they shed, we know the dead are near? 

Such are the thoughts that, 'neath the veil of night, 
Fall o'er his breast — thus kneeling humbly there, — 

Shedding a ray of Heaven's glorious light, 
To still the murmuring sounds of earth's despair, 

And be an earnest of that world above 

Where light shall all be loveliness, and life shall all be love. 
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Thy gentle harp is silent now, 

And flung neglected by ; 
No more its dulcet numbers flow, 

Or waken but to die. 

Once thou did'st wake the magic lay, 

And joy was in each tone ; 
Then, all around thee owned the sway 

Of happiness alone. 

Again thy fingers swept the strings. 

With deeper, sadder, power ; 
And Memory's pensive splendour flings 

Its halo o'er that hour. 

But oh ! when Pity's trembling sigh 
Dwelt on the deep-toned lyre. 

Then, then, awoke the melody 
That angel harps inspire. 

Why should the chords that gladden earth 

In silence thus remain ; 
Wake them to Pity, Hope, or Mirth, 

But wake them once again. 
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Spirit of light, — they pictured thee of yore. 

With sunny smile, and softly-waving hair, 
And tones, all syren -like, whose music bore 

A charm to lure the wanderer to thy snare ; 
Dreams of the bright, the beautiful, the fair. 

Like coronals, from thy soft pinions flung, 
One moment seen, — then lost in yiewless air, 

Leaving the wearied heart with anguish wrung. 
But oh I not such, not such should be the power, 

Hope of the Christian I that in thee we feel; 
A brighter gift, a holier, happier dower. 

To Faith's pure vision, thou can'st now reveal. 
Thou pointest to a home of glorious rest; 

And when, amid the maze of life we stray, 
Like a bright beacon o'er the wave's white crest, 

Thy light can guide us through the gloomy way; 
liingering awhile upon the world's dim strand. 

Not to beguile but still to lead us on, 
'Mid storm and sunshine, to that far-off land. 

Where the soul's highest wishes shall be won, — 
The veil shall fall — the chains of earth be riven. 

And Hope's eternal dreams be realized in Heaven. 
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How fades the light, whose magic power. 
When life was in its early spring, 

Shed radiance o'er Earth's frailest flower, 
And made it seem a lovely thing. 

The harp that to the ear of youth 
Such wild and fairy music flung; — 

Beneath the silent touch of Truth, 
How soon its chords are all unstrung ? 

Like sunset hues at summer even. 
Faint, quivering from their golden light ; 

Like stars in morning's earliest heaven, 
That tremble to the wing of night. 

The dreams of youth — the tones of mirth. 
How soon their brightness passes by ; 

Like all the beautiful of earth. 
The most belov'd— the first to fly. 

'Tis not to find Ambition vain ; 

Fame, Wealth, and Pleasure, let them pass ; 
Not their's to cast the deepest stain 

On Memory's bright though mystic glass. 

But, oh I to see Affection fade. 

To find the friends we lov'd, untrue. 

And the frail Idols we have made, 
To find them cold and worthless too ! 
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Tis then the weary spirit learns — 
How vain the worship it has given ; 

And the worn heart in angnish turns 
From fading Earth to fadeless Heaven. 

All lovely as thy vista seems. 

Frail world! who hath not felt, in thee. 
How heautifhl are life's young dreams^ 

How sad is life's reality! 
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'Tis on the red spot where he fell, upon the battle-field, 
His pillow is the plumed casque, his tombstone is the shield ; 
No flower decks the rising sod, no dark-leaved branches wave, 
No tears, save those of Heaven, may fall upon the Rebel's Grave. 

Yet there the moonbeams softly sleep beneath a summer sky. 
And there the night-wind seems to breathe a softer, deeper, sigh; 
The rushing of the mountain-stream — the wild-bird's song of glee,— 
Oh ! are not these a fitting dirge above the young and free t 

The peasant hurries o'er that plain with wild and fearful tread. 

And dark the whisper' d tale that wakes the memory of the dead ;-^ 
Telling of one whose proud soul led a staunch and daring band,— 

Who fell, beneath a foreign flag, upon his native land; — 

One, who amid a herd of slaves, bow'd but to God alone, 
Who scorned to bend the lowly knee before a despot's throne ; 
Who dared to rouse a nation's arm to break a tyrant's chain, 
And guide the trembling captive's steps to freedom's hallow'd fane. 

He steps where none but God may mark the home of dreamless rest, 
And, Oh, is his a lonely fate, among the brave and best ? 
Upon the crimson battle plain, — beneath the azure wave,— 
How many of earth's brightest ones have filled a Rebel's grave. 
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Thi starlight — the starlight, how silent is earth, 
With her stormboding yoice, and her loud ringing mirth ; 
When the glow of the beautifnl starlight is cast, 
Like a mantle of peace, where the tempest hath past. 

How lovely the calm when, on ocean's white breast, 
The Monarch of Heaven hath trembled to rest ; 
And the starlight— the starlight — is shedding its glow, 
O'er the thousand bright worlds that lie mirror'd below* 

'Tis the hour of dreams, and the hour of love ! 
The dim earth around, and the blue sky above ;— 
The low breathing tone of the soft summer breeze, — 
Oh ! seeks not young love for its echo in these. 

A charm is around us ; the radiance on high. 

In its shade, like a spirit- wing wandering by; 

The glorious calm that around us is shed. 

Seems to breathe of our lost ones, the loved and the dead. 

Proud heaven of midnight ! how glorious art thou ! 
Thy splendour our faith to the Moslem might bow, — 
Who taught that Jehovah thy ether had trod. 
And thy star-sprinkled track was the path of a God. 

Yet brief as thou'rt beautiful ; — morning's first ray 
Is flashing its light through the portals of day ; 
And the Starlight, with all the proud dreams it had given^ 
Is fading in glory like visions of Heaven. 
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9 J^laral ^aaitic. 

ADDRESSED TO S. N. H. 

S NOWDROP: Qaeen of the yernal Spring, 

Emblem meet of her spotless truth. 
Be thou first in the wreath we bring, 

To twine round the shadeless brow of youth. 

A nemone: meek as thy wind-wayed crest. 
To the storms of life may her spirit bow ; 

Be each breeze that shall pass o'er that gentle breast. 
Light as the Zephyr that kisses thee now. 

R ose of the Summer : thy purest flush 

Softly blooms on her mantling cheek ; 
Bright be her lot when thy deep'ning blush 

TelVi of the tale it alone may speak. 

A maranth : type of that fadeless flower 
That blooms where the deathless alone may tread. 

Be the thoughts thou can'st waken with holiest power. 
As dew o'er the breast of our 4oyed one shed. 

H elianthus : thou the last must be, 
Flower of the sun, that we cull from the sod ; 

And, Oh ! be our prayer, — may she eyer, like thee, 
Turn, in sunshine or storm, to the throne of her God. 
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^mi in an unburn. 

Yb8— it were well thy page should hear 

The words that flow from wisdom's tongue. 
That holy truth should mingle there, 

With lighter strains hy poet sung. 
But if affection too, may claim, 

'Mid higher themes a simple line, 
I ask not that the Poet's fame, 

Or Prophet's wisdom, should he mine ; 
Enough— if in one heart awake, 

A chord responsive to my own ; 
If one should cherish for my sake, 

The tones of friendship's harp alone, 
In after years, when time has flung 

Its chilling hlight upon the heart. 
And youth's warm feelings, one hy one, 

like sunset hues, at eve, depart. 
When early friends are changed or dead, 

And those thou loved are far away. 
If, 'mid the hoards of years long fled. 

Thy glance upon these leaves should stray, 
And memory, with her sunny gleams, 

Her treasured stores of joy and pain. 
Shall hring young girlhood's happy dreams. 

And girlhood's feelings, hack again ; 
One thought of her, whose feehle pen. 

This record on thy page hath cast. 
May rise among thy visions then. 

And mingle with the dreamy past. 
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Remember thee I and need I, then, the Sybil's mystic tone. 

To waken in this lonely breast the echoes of thine own ? 

Can absence have the power to chill the heart it changeth not, 

Thatthon should'st deem, my gentle friend, thon e*er could' st be forgot ? 

The star I watch'd and worshipped once, hath faded from its glow. 
And Memory's beacon light alone must cheer the wand'rer now; 
Too well I feel, when care and gloom are o'er my spirit cast, 
Each hour thy grateful love illnm'd is numbered with the past. 

But I would not aught of selfishness should mix with thoughts of thee ; 
And oh ! were fairy's power mine, my dearest wish would be. 
The wreath of earthly happiness round thy young brow to twine ; 
And proudly would I place it there;— it may not lighten mine. 

A holy charm from life hath gone ; the freshness of my youth 

Is pass'd, with all its sunny dreams, of light, and hope, and truth ; 

And a deeper, sadder feeling, now is stealing o'er my heart, 

Like Autumn's charm, that lingers yet, though light and bloom depart. 

Thy dream is all unbroken yet; to thee the world may seem 

A Yista lit by Nature's smile, and Pleasure's glancing beam ; 

But my spirit, in its darkest hour, though young and free as thine. 

May shrink and weep, but never bow, before that world's cold shrine* 

But wherefore should I wake for thee my harp's repining string? 
Why seek the shade of sadden'd thoughts o'er thy young brow to fling? 
Ohl thine is not a form or mind such musings to recall : 
Then let the strain upon thine ear, unheard, unheeded, fall. 
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To me each old familiar scene bat seems to breathe thy name, 
And wake some link of memory, the fond regret to claim ; 
Thou moT'st amid a brighter world, — yet, where thy glance may be. 
It may not fall on aught around that wakens thought of me. 

Beside the blue and boundless sea, or o'er the mountain's brow. 
Fancy, not Memory, paints the spot where thou may'st wander now : 
I know not where thy home may be, yet breathe from mine a prayer, 
That He whose care alone can guard-^that He may shield thee there. 
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A STAB is glowing in the west, 

A pure and gentle beam ; 
And when again its light shall rest 

On mount, and wood, and stream. 
Far, far away, to my sad gaze. 

As radiant shall it be ; 
And I will linger 'neath its rays. 

And think it smiles on thee. 
And when upon the bounding sea, 

My bark shall wander far, 
The beacon-light of love shall be 

The Gentle Twilight Star. 

And when the evening watch I keep, 

Beneath a cloudless sky. 
Or when the Storm -god rides the deep, 

And waves are leaping high ; 
If shining as a crescent proud, 

Amid the blue-robed night. 
Or struggling through the misty shroud, 

In rays of quivering light; 
Still, still, as o'er the bounding sea 

My bark shall wander far. 
The beacon -light of love shall be 

The Gentle Twilight Star. 
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Thou hast moved as Queen 'neath a regal dome, 

As star 'mid the courtly throng. 
Thou hast heard in many a palace home. 

The echoes of thy song ; 
And noble ones are at thy side,-* 

Thy smiles are sought of all ; 
No knight e*er bowed to fairer bride 

In monarch's feudal hall. 

But thy proud dark eye hath a world of gloom, 

In its sad and mournful gaze. 
And thy cheek is flushed, as the rose's bloom, 

In the sunset's last red rays : 
Even the poet's dreams of light. 

O'er thy young girlhood cast. 
Is not thy path of life as bright. 

The guerdon won at last ? 

Youth, pleasure, wealth — the meed of fame. 

And beauty's glorious dower ; 
Could minstrel win a brighter name, 

In Rome*8 triumphant hour ? 
All, all are thine ; as a pleasant dream 

Thy summer life should be. 
All — but the heart whose love would seem 

More than the world, to thee. 
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O'er a thousand breasts thy song has flung 

A spell of living fire, 
But hath found in his — that worshipped one, 

No echo to thy lyre ; 
Lovely and gifted ! hath not life 

A happy lot for thee ? 
None, none may tell that proud heart's strife ;• 

The proud — ^but not the free. 

Oh I Woman's brightest hope on earth 

Glows at Affection's shrine ; 
But the light that gilds the humblest hearth. 

May never gladden thine. 
Thou — the idol of a crowd. 

Thy sorrows none may share, 
'Tis thine, where weaker hearts are bow'd. 

Alone to meet and bear. 

Let thy lyre ring forth, till thy name shall be 

As a music breathing tone ; 
None link, with that sweet melody, 

A life's bright hopes o'erthrown. 
Aye I twine around that queenly brow. 

Fame's proudest, greenest wreath ; 
It were not well that all should know — 

How deep the lines beneath. 
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Ere a single leaf be faded. 

In the wreath that decks thy brow, 
Ere the dreams of youth be shaded, 

Seek the Lord, thy Maker, now. 
When Babes to Him were kneeling. 

He said " Forbid them not;" 
And the Saviour's mercy feeling, 

Let His love be unforgot. 
Then, when earthly cares have found thee. 

When earthly hopes grow dim. 
Whatever trials surround thee. 

Still thy stay shall be in Him. 
And, like faithful ivy, clinging 

Round the ancient forest tree, 
So His blessing shall be, bringing 

Greenness and strength to thee. 
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Einei^ to tfyt j^ummev 33rrrie. 

Whither comest thou, wandering breeze, — 
Sweeping thy wings o'er the silent seas; 
Stirring the air in our English bowers, 
Waving the light wreaths, and kissing the flowers ? 
'Mid the forest boughs thy breath hath flown, 
'Til each whispering leaf hath a silvery tone ; 
And the low, sweet notes on the still air float. 
Like a strain by the liite of Arcadia woke. 

Whither comest thou, wandering breeze,— 
Sweeping thy wings o'er the silent seas ; 
Bearing the balm of southern lands, 
Like an incense-cloud, to our island strands? 
Hast thou swept o'er the shores of the torrid zone? 
Hast thou travers'd the desert, vast and lone, — 
Where the faintest play of thy cool breath given 
Is welcom'd, and bless'd as a boon from Heaven ? 

Hast thou been where soft Venetian streams 

Ripple their light 'neath the pale moonbeams : 

Where lute, and song, and plashing oar, 

Are floating round from each glowing shore? 

Hast thou linger'd awhile 'neath the gorgeous sky — 

'Mid the bowers of glorious Italy ? 

Or slept 'mid the vine-clad hills of Spain, 

Breathing low sighs o'er the battle plain ? 
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Thon hast passed o'er the brightest things of earth ; 
Thoa hast borne the echoes of sorrow and mirth; 
Thou hast wafted proud ships o'er the trackless waie ; 
Thou hast bowed the rose o'er the lonely graye: 
Yet, yet on our earth, like the bright and the blest, 
Breeze of the Summer 1 thou findest no rest: 
Spread, spread thy light pinions,— speed gaily along,— 
And the minstrel shall greet thee with welcome and song. 
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j^cam not tt^t fallen. 

Scorn not the fallen! ohl if one so pure, 

So lov'd, hath bow'd at Sin's unhallowM shrine, 
Taunt not with words the heart may ill endure. 
But look to thine. 

Thou may'st not know how that young mind hath striven. 
Ere o'er its brightness fell the deadly blight ; 

Affections blasted, cherish'd feelings riven, 
And Virtue's beacon lost in rayless night. 

Never to the frail things of earth is given, 

The power to shine undimm'd and cloudless here : 
A star^-the brightest in yon glittering heaven — 
Hath fallen from its sphere. 

Thou, who no sacred rule hast ever broken, — 

Never hast swerv'd from Virtue's lofty way,— 
Stand forth I — by pure lips should the curse be spoken. 
On those who stray. 

Scorn not the fallen ! gentle words may win. 
Back to the path of peace, the erring one: 
Let prayer alone be breathed o'er human sin :— 
Forgive! Thy will be done." 
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Shb wept — such tears in mercy given 

To shed but once below ; 
When all the heart's best hopes are riven, 

And only One may know 
What bitter, burning drops, were shed 

In that dark hour of pain ; 
And she hath stood beside the dead, 

But never wept again. 

No trouble in her prond dark eye, 

No shade upon her brow ; 
Her voice hath yet a melody. 

Like music in its flow : 
But never smile that beauty wore 

On lips of Parian stone. 
Less trace of earthly passion bore. 

Than dwells upon her own. 

As fountains that, in one wild shower, 

Their sparkling treasures cast 
On desert sands, its holiest power 

From that crush'd heart hath pass'd. 
As chords upon the minstrel's lyre. 

That one rude shock hath broken, 
Never again shall yield its fire, 

To mortal touch a token. 
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tS^t j^tatue. 

BsAUTiruL image of the dead ! 

Thus bending o'er the silent tomb. 
Seeming, when day's proud light hath fled, 

A spirit, 'mid the gloom ; 
We marvel not that forms like thine, 
Were worshipped at an idol's shrine. 

The beauty of that sculptured brow, 

E'en Grecian art might own ; 
Yet is the smile thou wearest now, 

Less bright than was his own ; 
Less glorious than the living grace. 
Not e'en a Phidias' art might trace. 

Bright flowers are springing at thy feet. 

Blue skies are spread above, 
And nature's music falls as sweet. 

In the dim cypress grove, — 
Where the glad things of earth have made, 
Their happy homes amid the shade. 

A hundred years shall pass, and sweep 

Earth's beautiful away ; 
But thou thy silent watch shall keep. 

Unconscious of decay, »- 
Wooing the gentle summer air. 
With smile as sweet, and brow as fair. 
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Still to the gazer's eye shall be 
As changeless, and as bright, 

As lifelike in thy mockery, 
'Neath the rich sunset light; 

Pale, cold, and passionless, yet fraught, 

With, the deep trace of loftiest thought. 

And art thou all that hope can give, 
When memory's leaf grows dim ? 

Oh ! in the hearts of earth shall live 
A prouder name for him,— 

Whose living fame shall win from thee. 

The wreath of immortality. 
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Oh 1 if affection might inspire 

Harmonious numbers, full and free, 

Then would the lowly minstrePs lyre. 
Awake a prouder lay for thee. 

Yet, such a wreath as I can weave, 
Thy gentle friendship well may claim, 

From lips, that scarcely dare to breathe. 
Even in solitude, thy name. 

I looked to thee, the proud, the bright. 
As pilgrim marks the desert star, 

And only sought, beneath that light. 
To watch and worship thee afar. 

To one, whose youth hath been overcast 
With gloom and tears, thy name will be 

A spell, redeeming from the past 
One sunny leaf of memory. 
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How beautiful is childhood, on its couch of tranquil rest I 
When lightly on the fragile form the hand of sleep hath prest; — 
Ere one dark thought to sin, or care, the young pure mind hath given, 
Or lost, amid a guilty world, the beauteous stamp of Heaven. 

The pale and sculptured marble of the temple's hallowed shrine, 
Fair child! hath not a seraph form more beautiful than thine; — 
More perfect than the loveliness of lip, and cheek, and brow. 
Reposing in the soften'd light of sunset's last red glow. 

And oh! like gem of priceless worth in jewelled casket shrined. 
As sinless should thy spirit be, as spotless be thy mind. 
Whose dim brief past is but the dream of childhood's fairy hours, — 
Thy future, an untrodden world of light, and song, and flowers. 

Peace to thy slumbers! who would lift the darkling veil of years? 
Would fling o'er thy young form the shade of human hopes and fears? 
When, day by day, the hand of time hath youth's soft bloom beguil'd. 
Who then may trace, in manhood's form, the fair and sleeping child? 

Though in the world Atifection guide, and prayer may shield thy way. 
How many, pure and bright as thou, that world hath led astray! 
How many a bright and burning star is quench'd in rayless night ! 
How often, on Spring's fairest flowers, will fall the summer's blight! 

Yet slumber sweetly, gentle one ! the minstrel would not wake 
One chord, that from the page of life a gloomy tone must take; 
But trust that Mercy, o'er thy path, the guiding-star may be. 
And weaye a wreath — a happy wreath — of hope and love for thee. 
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Mt Lyre— I touch thee once again: oh! let that touch awake 
One chord that from the fount of joy a gladsome tone may take: 
I would not Memory, from the past, her pensive shade should bring, 
But thy voice should be a happy voice — a music like the Spring. 

And strains are floating round us — sweet strains of hope and love, 
Meet for the joyous earth around— the sunny sky above ; 
And bloom and beauty, hand in hand, have deck'd our summer bowers, 
Though transient is the glowing light, and fading are the flowers. 

Oh! who would bare the secret wound, the spirit's thoughts unfold, 
To those who bow at earthly shrine, all passionless and cold? 
There is not one whose smile would beam less brightly than before, 
Though the hand that trembles on thy chords should never touch 
them more. 

Let thy strains be all of gladness ! though the voice of mirth alone 
May find no joyous echo in the heart that wakes thy tone: 
If tiie lays but breathe the lightness of the soul's untroubled springf , 
Who heeds it that the Minstrers tears are falling o'er the strings? 
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€ic 9sLi\) af Htfr. 

" Fame! thou hast a spell can shed 
A charm o*er the living, and might o'er the dead: 
Thine is the light that will pass not away, — 
The leaf that will fade not as life shall decay ; 
Bat pronder and brighter 'neath time's dark frown, 
Flash the gems of thy living crown. 
Who would heed, as they gaze on that glorious wreath, 
The brow that is fading and burning beneath ! 
Youth, pleasure, life, — all, all are thine ; 
Spirit of Fame! be thy guerdon mine.** 
And a low, deep voice o'er my spirit broke, 
like a sigh by the murmuring wind-harp woke : — 

" For the great and the gifted that wreath may be. 
Child of earth ! but not for thee." 

*' Love! thou canst be to earth's weary child. 
As the spring 'mid the desert — the star o'er the wild ; 
More fair than the temples Fame hath crown'd. 
Is the brow by thy radiant rose-wreath bound! 
Oh ! 'tis sweet at thy shrine to kneel. 
When thy first young dreams o'er the spirit steal; 
And the heart, in its warm and trusting youth, 
Toms to its idol with worshipping truth. 
Thy gift be minel be one heart my own, 

. I will seek for fame in that heart alone : 
One, whose gentle smile might be 
As a light, and a bliss, and a heaven to me." 
And again that low voice echoed my own, 
Passing by as a music tone: — 
For the bright and the lovely that wreath may be, 
Child of passion! but not for thee* 
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<<Tiirn from thy dreams, thou who would'st find 
A home on earth for the deathless mind ! 
Famel its light to the proudest is given, 
But as lightning flash from the stormiest heaven. 
And Lovel — could that fitful ray be thine, — 
Never, oh never, unclouded may shine : 
Turn from thy dreams, though bright they be. 
To our dim, cold world of reality. 
Lonely and lowly the path thou must tread, 
'Mid the hopes of thy childhood, all wither'd and dead; 
Learn, *mid the sorrows all must share. 
With meekness to bow, and with patience to bear: 
Yet there is not a spot, in earth's dreariest wild. 
Where no sunbeam hath lightened, no floweret hath smiled. 
And like flower and sunbeam, one hope is given 
Bright and free as the gifts of Heaven : 
The hope of a glorious eternity. 
For the highest — the humblest — for all, and for thee." 
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Am I forgotten, 'mid the throng, 

The gay and happy, round her now ; 
Where gaily floats the voice of song, 

And Pleasure's light is on each brow ? 
She dwells beneath unclouded skies, 

Bright flowers are o'er her pathway cast; 
And who would bid before her rise 

One image of the dreamy past? 

Am I forgotten ? why should she. 

The young and lovely, coldly turn 
From scenes of bright reality, 

To muse o'er Memory's pensive urn? 
Memory ! whose sweetest tones are given 

From harps whose chords are all unstrung; 
As fairest hues of Summer's heaven 

Are on its darkest storm-clouds flung. 

Yet am I all forgotten? No; 

Like syren's music o'er the sea. 
Is heard, though loud its waters flow. 

The magic voice of Memory. 
The Star of Love shines purely yet, 

Though hidden may its radiance be ; 
And when that star in gloom hath set, 

I bid her not remember me. 
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Sat not they only feel the glow 

Of Inspiration's iire, 
Who pour of melting song the flow, 

Or touch the poet's lyre: 
Emotion?, feelings, pure and high 

A« ever warmed the poet's hreast, 
May dwellln voiceless minstrelsy; — 

Our holiest thoughts are ne'er expressed ! 

Oh! there are dreams of heauty flung, 

Like sunbeams, o'er life's dreary way, 
More beautiful than bard e'er sung, 

Who wore the Muses' proudest bay. 
Hopes, wishes, fears, that none may guess, 

Save He who reads the heart alone, 
Steal o'er the spirit's loneliness, 

Like Music's echoes, heard and gone: — 

Like fleeting shades of Autumn's sky — 

Too fair, too frail, for painter^s art 
Even to trace — they wander by. 

Yet leave an impress on the heart : 
And bright as brief — in mercy given — 

The hopes that dry the mourner's tear, 
And whisper of a future heaven, 

Though earth-bound is the spirit here. 
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If aaght of melody may dwell 

In my lone harp^s neglected tone, 
The voice of kindness hath a spell, 

My weary spirit yet must own. 
But cherish, for the minstrel's sake, 

The simple wreath that now I twine ; 
For if a happier strain might wake 

At Friendship's call, 't would wake at thine. 

f 
The voice of praise hath magic power ; — 

The voice of love is dearer far : 
And I would turn from Fame's bright dower 

To worship 'neath Affection's star. 
But e'en my lyre is colder now, — 

Cold as the heart that wakes the strain ; 
For both have lost their first warm glow. 

And both have shed that light in vain. 

Though, with life's early years, hath pass'd 

Much that I loved, and ne'er forget ; 
The truth that time hath not o'ercast. 

Is deeply, fondly, cherish'd yet: 
Though in the world, where Hope once smiled. 

My own a desert lot must be ; 
The few green spots amid the wild, 

Shall blend with memory of thee. 
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Trust not the smile !»- the sneaking eye will sparkle, when the heart 
Hath seen each fair and cherish'd dream of happiness depart ; 
And, like the rays of winter's sun upon the frost-hound stream. 
As brightly play, though all is ice beneath that dazzling beam. 

Trust not the smile I^like flashing gem upon a troubled breast, 
Too oft it gleams where all below is sorrow and unrest : 
What thoughts of deep and secret wrong — of bitter scorn — may dwell 
Beneath the veil that Hate or Love alike may wear so well ! 

Could*st thou unveil one heart amid the gay and glittering throng. 
Where beauty haunts the festal hall of music and of song, 
Oh 1 what a dark and fearful thing — what trembling hopes and fears — 
Would stand reveal'd, where all had seem'd too light for childhood's 
tears 1 

Trust not the smile 1 — nor deem that love alone may light its ray ; 
'Tis but the meteor on thy path, that dazzles, to betray : 
Trust not the smile on Beauty's lip, or Wisdom's placid brow, — 
'Tis but the glorious wreath that hides the burning cares below. 
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dFtttturfts. 

Spirit ! that, 'neath the ▼eil of Time, 

Doth keep the scroll of human fate; 
Thy boundless prospect, how sublime! 

How grand^-yet ohl how desolate 1 
Conldi could but one brief glimpse be given. 

Of the dread volume thou dost hold ; 
One link of that dark chain be riven, 

Thy glorious woftders to unfold; 

But thou dost keep thy secrets well: 

They who have worshipp'd at thy shrine, 
Wasting existence, as a spell 

To raise that awful veil of thine; 
Did these— the great and gifted — learn 

One secret of man's mystic doom ; 
Or gain one haUow'd light, to burn 

O'er that dark world beyond the tomb? 

They who in solitude, of old, 

From twilight's grey, till morning's light, 
Watcb'd the blue glitt'ring heav'ns, to hold 

Communion with the stars of night ; 
And dreaming, in that spangled page, 

To read the fiat of a God, 
Worshipp'd, as prophet, saint, or sage; 

Then mingled with the dust they trod* 
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Their toils-^their tears, — all,. all were vain; 

As blind were they on Learning's throne, 
As the poor serf, whose joy or pain 

Is linked with Nature's wants alone. 
Kings bow'd before them — nations came. 

To sue for wisdom at their feet : 
Oh mockery ! is the meed of fame, 

For baffled Science guerdon meet ? 

Ohl might some spirit-minister 

Come from that dark and viewless shore 
With one brief word of hope, to stir 

The soul's deep waters at their core ; 
Breathing of hope beyond the tomb. 

The loved — the dead, — will none arise ? 
Not one bright soul retrace the gloom. 

To bear us tidings from the skies ? 

Vainly we muse o'er depths unknown. 

Till heart grows faint, and mind grows dull ; 
'Tis ours to trust His will alone — 

The Mighty and the Merciful. 
But troubled thoughts the soul will own. 

When thought and fancy picture thee ; 
Darkness and clouds are round thy throne, 

Dread Spirit of Futurity I 
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€^t 4SttStn Ctmr. 

The olden time ! the olden time ! 

Oh I what a magic spell is cast, 
By Painter's art, and Poet's rhyme, 

0*er each dim record of the past. 
Like visioned pomp of faery-land, 

The glittering dream comes floating by, — 
The gathering of the Red- Cross band, 

The might of feudal Chivalry. 

Days of romance and ladye-love. 

Of belted Earl and mail-clad Knight, 
When armM warriors proudly strove 

For Beauty's smiles, in deadly tight ; 
When Minstrel sang in maiden's bower. 

And troubadour on battle-field ; 
And spell-wove scarf, or token-flower, 

Waved, as a charm, o'er helm and shield. 

The lord in his baronial hall. 

With rude but regal grandeur reigns ; 
(A hundred vassals wait his call,) 

Sole monarch of his wide domains. 
Again the Convent rears its walls, 

The dark-robed monk is kneeling there ; 
The strain of sacred music falls,—- 

" Ave Maria"— 't is the heur of prayer. 
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And, oh 1 the Christmas revelry. 

That rang through England's *' merrie Isle/' 
When serf and nohle mingled free, 

And pride laid by her plumes awhile ; 
The feast, the wassail, and the mirth. 

The yule-log's bright prophetic blaze ; 
The sounds tbat rang o'er hall and hearth, 

At Christmas in the olden days. 

We mourn old sports, old pomp o'er-cast ;— 

Yet who would wish to see again. 
With the stern grandeur of the past. 

The rack, the torture, and the chain ? 
The serf-born slave, the tyrant chief, — 

And kings that darken History's page 
With fiend -like deeds, yet fond belief. 

Had worshipped still from age to age ? 

The hioQt priest, whose ruthless creed 

Spoke not of love, but rage and hate ; 
The lawless feud, where kindred bleed, 

And English homes lay desolate ? 
Dark superstition's gloomy thrall, 

Ere reason dawned upon her night, 
Truth, justice, mercy, to recall,—- 

And knowledge shed her glorious light ? 

Kings, princes, nobles, pomp, and power, 

May dazzle yet ; but who would see. 
Changed for the pageants of an hour, 

A nation's birthright — to be free ? 
Honour to those — the true, — the brave, — 

The great of every age and clime ! 
Who broke the chain and raised the slave, 

And bowed the might of Olden Time I 
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TO A FRIEND. 



Yes — Memory hath a magic power, 

As suns, whose brightest rays are set. 
Shed lovelier light o'er leaf and flower,—- 

But I woald bid thee all forget. 
What will she bring thee ?— sorrows past. 

And joys, whose sunny reign is o'er ; 
The dreams of youth, too bright to last. 

And friends — that thou may*st meet no more. 

I would not thy young smile should fade. 

Thy laughing eye should lose its light. 
That time should cast one dark'nlng shade 

O'er that fair brow — so pure and bright : 
But oh 1 the heart that Memory's dreams 

Haunt with the shade of Tanish'd years. 
May bask in Pleasure's brightest beams, 

Yet find on all the trace of tears. 

If e'er thy hand should touch the Lyre, 

And wake the music of its tone. 
Be all the Minstrel's hallowed fire, 

The Poet's fervent thought^thine own. 
Love, Faith, and Friendship, — Hope and Joy, 

These may be happy themes to thee,— 
If thou would'st shun Care's dark alloy. 

Strike act the chord of Memory. 
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tE^^t petrel. 

Thou soarest not 'mid a cloudless sky, 
When the incense of earth is wafted by. 
Thou sleepest not 'mid her leaf- woven bowers, 
Thou revellest not 'mid her thousand flowers ; 
Thou dwellest not on the mountain's height. 
Where the lark and the eagle may wing their flight ; 
Beauty is mantling o'er island and sea, 
But sunshine and music are not for thee. 

When the Storm-God rides o'er the troubled deep. 
And fierce o*er the waters his wild winds sweep ; 
When gallant ships reel 'mid the foaming wave. 
And the mariner sinks to his ocean-grave ; 
When the red flame leaps o'er the fated prow, 
'Mid the thunder and darkness, there — there art thou, — 
With thy snow-white wings, as a pall unfurPd, 
Like the spirit of death, o'er the wreck of a world. 

Wanderer of ocean ! none — none may tell. 
Whither thou comest, or where thou may'st dwell ; 
Thou seem' St like the beings that haunted of yore 
The cave of the Triton, and surge-beaten shore ; 
But He, the Eternal, — whose wisdom and power 
Giveth might to the whirlwind, and bloom to the flower ; 
Whose mercies the sparrow and young raven own, 
Forgetteth not thee, on thy desolate throne. 
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€^$ €tmpU ^toM of englauOr. 

Ths Temple Fanes of England ! 

How beanlifnl they rise, 
From their shady homes of waving green, 

1\> the dondless summer skies ; 
A deep and holy spell is cast^ 
J, O'er each time-hallowed spot, 

Bright forms, bright dreams from earth have past, 

Bnt it departeth not. 

The Temple Fanes of England ! 

We knelt as children there. 
When first upon the yonng heart stole 

The sonnd of praise and prayer. 
Before the sacred altar shrine 

Is breathed the bridal vow, 
And kindred dost we there resign. 

When hearts are reft below. 

The Temple Fanes of England ! 

Oh ! may they ever be 
Meet for the home of peace and love, 

The sacred and the free ; 
Where son and stranger, friend and foe. 

Before one altar (aHl, — 
His, at whose name earth's millions bow, 

Whose might sostaineth all. 
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Ir once again my Lyre should wake 

Its simple music for thy sake, 

What flowers amid the wreath should he — 

The Minstrel's hand should weave for thee. 

Fame ?— 'tis a bright and glorious dower 
Whose leaf outlives earth's fairest flower ; 
But oh 1 how oft its proudest wreath, 
But hides the lines of care beneath. 

The Victor laurel ? — it should twine 
Around a sterner brow than thine ; 
To gentle hearts, no joy can yield — 
The triumphs of the battle-field. 

The Poet's bay ?— its form appears, 

Like Heaven's bow, through clouds and tears ; 

A light that shines with radiant glow, 

But feeds upon the heart below. 

And Love ? — ^its rose wreath should enthral 
The fairest, sweetest thing of all; 
But frailer than the very flowers, 
WhoM breath the sportive Zephyr showers. 
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All bear the dark'ning stain of earth, 
Though all may boast a higher birth ; 
Oh ! may to thee that part be given, 
That bears alone the stamp of Heaven. 

Fame should be thine, — that fame whose breath 
Shall bless in life, and mourn in death ; 
The victor's joy — the poet's fire, 
But not the poet's burning lyre. 

And may Affection ever be 

A pure and holy shield to thee. 

To buoy and bless, through sun and shade. 

The idol that itself hath made. 

Such be the ehaplet I would weave ; 
And if the voice of Friendship breathe^ 
A spell to shield from earthly care, 
No thought of sorrow lingers there. 
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Not where the mouldering banner waves, 

O'er many a hero's tomb, 
Where the dim light falls on kingly graves. 

Seen darkly through the gloom ; 

Not where the lime and citron shed 

Sweet summer odours round. 
As holy incense o'er the dead. 

Shall thy last home be found. 

Thou fell'st not as the brave should fall ; 

But nobler e'en than thou 
Have perished in a tyrant's thrall. 

When fetters could not bow. 

Lethe's dark waters yet must flow 

O'er many a deed of shame, 
But Gaul no darker page can show 

Than that which bears thy name. 

We gaze upon thy dungeon yet ; 

Oh, Freedom ! guard it well ; 
Let not thy proudest sons forget, 
Where Toussaint lived and fell. 

We rear for thee no laurel'd bust ; 

Thou hast a nobler fame ; 
Nor ask of them the honoured dust, 

Thy country yet might claim. 

When thy fair Isle shall gem no more 

The old Atlantic sea. 
Then rear we, on a happier shore, 

A monument to thee. 
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'Tib fair to see our cultured buds their shining tints unfold, 

In leayes that wear the sapphire's hue, or mock the sunset's gold, 

The Lily's grace, the Rose's flush, have drawn th' admiring gaze. 

And won from many a Minstrel's harp the meed of song and praise ; 

Oh ! they are meet for festal hall, or beauty's courtly bowers ; 

For those I loye, the wreath shall be of Wild and Woodland Flowers. 

Deep clustering in the forest shades, or springing from the sod, 
As flung from Eden, forth they came, ft'esh from the hand of God ; 
No human care hath nurtured them, the wild breeze passes by, 
They flourish 'neath the sunshine-lit, or tempest- clouded sky ; 
And oh ! like every gift that He — the Merciful — hath given. 
Their treasures fall, alike to all, type of His promised Heaven. 

They bear to us sweet memories of youth's untroubled years. 
Ere grief had wrung the heart with pain, or dimmed the eye with tears ; 
They have been twined in playfulness, round many a sunny brow, 
Where costly pearls, or India's gems, are proudly flashing now ; 
But hiding many a line of care beneath their dazzling blaze, 
Thatlurkednot 'neath the wild-flowerwreath of youth's untroubled days. 

Oh ! smile not at the simple theme that wakes the Minstrel's lay. 
Earth were less bright without the buds that blossom on the way ; 
He, at whose word, the Universe her ancient might would yield, 
Hath taught proud Man a lesson from the lilies of the field ; 
I thank thee, God, for every good, Thy hand in mercy showers, 
And oh ! not least among Thy gifts — the beautiful Wild Flowers. 
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Thb Shrines of Old ! — where are they now ? 

Go — tread Jadea's fallen land, — 
Gaze where the fanes of Greece lie low. 

And darkness clouds Egyptians strand : 
Art*B relics — glorious in decay, 
Shall tell what Time hath swept away. 

The Shrines of Old ! — where are they now ? 

The mighty temples of the past : 
Ohlinon's changeless waters flow, 

O'er wrecks that age hath overcast. 
Rome's idol shrines, and Judah's trust. 
Alike are mingled with the dust. 

The haughty Moslem proudly tread. 
Where Israel's monarchs bow'd ; 

Unknown, where once its glory shed, 
The awful Altar-cloud. 

Forsaken now — no more divine — 

Castalian Fount, and Delphic Shrine. 

The Shrines of Old I— oh ! holiest they 
That Persian worshipper would rear. 

On some high mountain, far away 
From human eye, and human ear, — 

And hy his desert altar, there, 

Kneel humbly at the throne of prayer* 
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There— on the oloud-crown'd height, where none, 
SaTe some lone eagle, might intrude ; 

Some spot, from man's dominion won— 
To God and solitude ; 

Where earth around lay faint and dim,— 

Skj, tar, and ocean, mirrored Him. 

All, all are gone— the temple's might. 

The spirit-haunted shade ; 
Eaeh mystic and mysterious rite, 

That faith had sacred made, 
lives but in History's fiabled page, 
Like dim remembrances of age. 

As Tain, in after years, may be. 

The altars of to-day ; — 
Earth hath no immortality, 

Earth's idols pus away ; 
How desolate her change and gloom. 
Were there no hope beyond the tomb I 
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'TwAB he— that gifted One— who woke, 

From lingering sleep, Italians lyre ; 
Till one wild gush of music broke. 

And everj chord seem'd toach'd with fire ; 
Wherever, as a sunny beam, 

The voice of Melody might be, 
Came on its breath a glorious dream 

Of Tasso and of Italy. 

But where is he ? Where erowds resound 

His praises 'neath a regal dome ? 
Or has the lofty Poet found 

In his fair land a dearer home ; 
Where, gazing on her gorgeous heaven^ 

Her glowing heights, and rushing streams,— 
Where beauty to the heart seems given. 

As Eden of its wildest dreams,— 
He revels in the living light 

Of Nature— best and holiest still ; 
Whose living waters gush more bright, 

Than flowed, of old, Castilian rill? 

Oh, Italy! the brightest star 

That ever shone o'er earth or thee, — 
Worshipped and loved by worlds afar,— 

Won from thy pride but mockery. 
The meanest slave that ever trod 

The earth, though arm'd with kingly power, 
Hath held the tyrant's scourging rod 

O'er minds, his empire were a dower 
Too poor to purchase, — and in vain ! 
An empire's hope to see again 
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The Toice of deathless music broke 

Forth from a dungeon's mouldering walls; 
And chains were on the hand that woke 

That matchless lyre in monarch's halls! 
But nerer, e'en in proudest state, 
Might Tasso seem more truly great , 
Than when he stood, unaided, free, 
In chains, and in captivity ! 
He leaned beside that grated cell. 

Like some fair deity of old ; 
And o'er those glorious features fell 

A radiance from the sunset's gold. 
Lighting lip, and brow, and eye. 

Bright with the glow of loftiest thought, 
With more than mortal purity. 

Yet all of earthly passion fraught ; 

And never form of beauty, wrought 
By sculptor's art, at Grecian shrine, 

(Till the pale stone his touch had brought 
To wear a semblance so divine. 
That we might almost bow the knee. 
And deem it no idolatry,) 
Bore, in each stern and graceful line. 
More touching majesty than thine ; 
Thus musing, while the shade of gloom 
Around thee, whispers of the tomb ; 
Yet seeingy through the veil of years, 

The halo that should gild thy name. 
And link — (that thought but wakes thy tears!)— 

Thy glory, with thy country's shame,—- 
Bard of the Past ! And round thy brow 

That coronal shall ever twine ; — 
Living so scorned, — so worshipp'd now ! 

Alas I— it waved but o'er thy shrine. 
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When Genius left his natiTe skies. 
To mingle in the world's cold strife, 

Apollo bade yonng Lotc arise. 
And guard him through the maze of Life. 

LoTe looked upon the stranger form — 
The beaatifnl, but fragile thing, — 

And Tow'd to shield through sun and storm. 
Beneath his own almighty wing. 

For Genius hath a magic power. 
To win the worship of the heart ; 

And Love declared, from that fond hour. 
That he and Genius ne'er should part. 

Soon Genius felt earth's colder air, 
And, trembling, shrank beneath the blast ; 

But Love, with sunny pinion there. 
Bent o'er him till the storm was past. 

When passion vex'd, he touched the lyre, 
'Till its sweet chords were all unstrung ; 

Love sooth'd the vengeful Minstrel's ire, 
'Till every string with music rung. 

In hours of solitude — of pain, — 

Of midnight watching,— Love was there ; 

With silver tones, ne'er breathed in vain. 
To still the murmurs of despair. 
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But cherished by Love's gentle might. 
Young Genius droop'd, and pined, no more ; 

Earth marked the wonder with delight, 
And worshipped where she scorned before. 

Wealth poured her treasures at his feet, 
Fame bound her laurel on his brow ; 

And Beauty's smiles were shed to greet 
The heaven-descended exile now. 

But, blinded by the breath of praise, 
Genius from his high path would rove. 

And, lost in Pleasure's giddy maze, 
Forget the claims of gentle Love : 

The faith that never failed or tired, — 
The brow that never wore a shade, — 

The heart, whose highest hopes aspired 
To serve the idol it had made. 

Apollo, who had watch'd the pair, 
Recalled the mandate he had given, 

And bade a lingering sunbeam bear 
Love's summons to his native heaven. 

But Genius, when his guide had fled, 
Soon wearied of the dull, cold earth. 

And found how false the glitter shed 
By hollow smiles, and heartless mirth. 
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No gentte hand his wants anpplied, 
No music sooth 'd his sonl to rest, 

And shafts that Loye had tamed aside, 
Now rankled deeply in his breast. 

" Take back, take back these gifts," he cried; 
" Fame, Wealth, and Pleasure, — all are yain ; 
" Be eyery boon of earth denied, 
" But ohl be Loye mine own again.' 
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The Poet-God scarce deign'd to hear 
His wayward fayourite's feryent prayer; 

But Loye stood by, with pleading tear, 
And pinions pois'd upon the air. 

At last he spoke, " This yielding heart 
** Will break, with none to guard from ill;—* 

^ Let Loye and Genius neyer part, 
" But he and Wealth be strangers stilL** 

Though poyerty and scorn appal, 
Thus Genius soars their shafts aboye, 

And proudly meets, and brayes them all, 
While guarded by the shield of Loye. 
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''Back! speedUieetothedesertbackl once more, my steed, thou'rt free; 
Well knowest thou the homeward track, so often trod by thee ; 
And though, a slave, I ne'er may roye our native wilds again, 
'Mid Turkish hordes thou shalt not pine for liberty in yain : 
Back to the desert, gentle one, where those who loye thee dwell, 
And bear thoa to my Arab bride, her chieftain's last farewell 1'' 

The captiye spake, as silently the fetters he unbound. 
While, wearied with the battle-strife, the victors slept around ; 
The proud steed stood, as if to feel his wounded master rise. 
Then bow'd his head, and bent on him his dark and lustrous eyes ; 
A moment, and his mouth has grasped the Arab's 'broider'd girth. 
And swiftly bearing him away, his hoofs ring o'er the earth. 

The camp is roused ; the Pacha's troops are flying o'er the plain. 
Where, distant far, like lightning gleams, a long and snow-white mane ; 
And many a noble charger, then, was goaded to his speed ; 
Bat not a fiery war-horse there, could match that gallant steed : 
Still springing onward, fleet and free as Egypt's mountain-wind, 
Soon, soon each yain pursuer's curse was echoing far behind. 

Though bounding o'er the desert sands, beneath the desert's sun, 
He flagg'd not, fail'd not, till the goal — his master's tent — was won ; 
Then gently laid his burden down, before the curtain'd door,— 
Look'd fondly on the forms that oft had welcomed him before : 
His task fulfill'd, and fainting now,— the last red life-drop spent, — 
Fell, dying for the life he saved, beside the Arab's tent. 

* JVcfe.^The above anecdote is related in Lamartine'a "Trarels in the East." 
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But his hmt shall be, for maay a day, the theme of harp and song; 
They tell his tale where Jordan rolls his gloomy wave along : 
And long, beneath the palm-tree's shade, his resting-place shall be 
Remember*d as the home of fond and high fidelity. 
They reckon o'er how many a league, his fiery footsteps flew. 
And proudly bid the stranger learn what Arab Steeds can do. 
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When first we tread the path of life — 
The varied path of good and ill— 

Thoagh sorrow mingle with the strife, 
Youth, hope, and joy are buoyant still. 

We reyel on, 'mid sun and shower. 
Though changeful, fair, as April day ; 

But never learn affliction's power, 
'Till those we love are snatch 'd away. 

To gaze on some beloved brow, 
Wrung with the strife of mortal pain ; 

To press dear lips, whence prayer, or vow, 
May win no murmur forth again. 

'Tis then truth's darkening shadows fall 
O'er life's enthusiast dreams of bliss ; 

Though care may sting, or pain appal. 
Earth hath no pang, no trial like this. 

Then, then the tortured spirit feels 
How much the heart can bear below ; 

And all of gladness earth reveals. 
Seems but as mockery of her woe. 

There 's desolation in her bloom ; 

Her brightest scenes appear less fair ; — 
And oh I the grave hath less of gloom. 

When those we love are sleeping there. 
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Tbe world hath many a iplendid dower,— 
Her gifts may o'er our path be shed ; 

But all the gauds of pride and power 
Can never giye us back the dead. 

Though fairer forms may be around, 

We cling to them, — the lost — the blest ; • 

The heart still owns a cureless wound, 
And iaia would share their tranquil rest. 

But let us hope that Mercy sped 

The shaft that loye's strong ties hath riven ; 
And be the memory of the dead 

The charm that leads from earth to heaTcn. 
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Or ! happy England 1 Isle supremely blest! 
Still, 'mid thine errors, fairest, noblest, best: 
Whose charity — that scorns to be confin'd 
To Europe's shores — is pour'd to all mankind ; 
To whom the cry of suff'ring and of pain, 
Though low and distant, never breath'd in yain 
From the dark children of the torrid zone, — 
Would thou hadst more of mercy on thine own ! 

Thy preachers, warm with missionary zeal. 
From many a pulpit raise the loud appeal. 
With all that eloquence can give to art. 
To warp the judgment, and mislead the heart; 
And CTcn from the altar, in His name 
Who spake from Sinai's mount of cloud and flame, 
Launch curses on the soul that giyeth not 
Its worldly dross to change the heathen's lot. 
And has that God, while Nature's blessings fall 
In every land and clime, alike to all. 
Left the eternal weal of souls untold 
Dependent on the power of English gold ? 
Would'st thou, presumptuous, to one creed confine 
His saving mercy, so that creed were thine? 
Is England, then, so happy, that her hand 
Must lavish treasure o'er each stranger land ? 
Hath she no poor, her generous aid to claim?— 
Is want imknown, and poverty a name? 
—They who have perish'd in the wintry night, 
From very famine, even in the light 
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That flasli'd its radiance from the banqaet-hall, 

Would answer — might the dead attend the call! 

Our factory children I — oh ! if well-told tale 

Of Afric's offspring, make thy cheek grow pale. 

Pause, ere the curse be on their tyrants shed, — 

Lest it return, redoubled, on thy head;-» 

Gaze on fair Childhood's blighted form and face. 

That toil hath robb'd of Childhood's bloom and grace ; 

Say, is there aught more sad than thus to see,— 

The cruel wrongs of helpless infancy? 

Though doom'd to drudge through many a weary day, 

E'en the young foal beside his dam may play. 

Till his fleet limbs haye grown to strength and power,— 

Not curVd or fetter 'd till his destined hour : 

While they — ^life's toilsome journey scarce begun — 

Work from the rising to the setting sun ; 

So worn with sorrow, yet so young in years. 

Does not their cause demand thy aid — thy tears? 

But they — whose lips are eloquent to plead 

The negro's sufferings, and the heathen's need — 

Raise not a yoice to save the English child 

From toils unknown to Indian of the wild I 

The broken spirit, and th' untimely tomb, 

Unwept, unknown, may be their common doom; — 

E'en in our Taunted ** island of the free;" 

But, God of Mercy ! not unmark'd by Thee. 

To him, who, weary, lab'ring, day by day, 
Scarce from his home can keep pale Want away; 
Who, heart-wrung, hears his children cry for bread. 
And weeps that honest labour toils unfed; 
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If it not insult — ^mockery — ^to behold 
Flung to the stranger's use the precious gold, 
One tithe of which would bid warm blessings flow 
Round many a hearth, th' abode of want and woe ? 
Think of the sufferers at your very door,— 
The patient, toiling, starving, English poor! 

But say'st thou— True Religion's sacred cause 

Demands the sacrifice? — One moment pause. 

Religion ! — 'TIS the prostituted name. 

Hath covered many a deed of guilt and shame. 

There's not a crime that darkens the fair Earth, 

But once hath claim'd Religion for its birth : 

When crown'd iniquity, with fire and sword 

Laid kingdoms waste, and from the Written Word 

Drew pious texts to justify the deed. 

Thousands have bow'd, and blessM the heavenly creed : 

The vilest tyrant that the dust e'er trod. 

Hath link'd his name and cause with that of God. 

Ohl for some hand to stop the reckless power 

That, reigning stUl, the idol of the hour^ 

Insatiate, ever-craving, yet, by stealth. 

Wrings from th' impoverished land her ill-spared wealth; 

And pleading for the savage, still will roam 

Abroad for want — too often found at home ! 

Happy for him, if, peaceful as before. 

The white man's foot had never press'd his shore: 

Happy for England, if her gold atone 

For all the want and misery on her own! 
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Freedom ! thy holy name hath stirr'd 

The echoes of a thousand years ; 
A thousand times the battle-word 

Hath darkened earth with blood and tears. 
And man hath rear'd prond fanes, and knelt 

Before thy image, as to God : 
Oh, fhdtless worship 1 hast thon dwelt 

Where human footsteps ever trod ? 

The Eagle in his sun-ward flight, 

The Petrel on the lone blue sea. 
The Lion in his native mighty— 

These, Freedom, these come nearest thee. 
Thou lov'st not man I thy home should be 

On some fair isle, where flash of oar 
Ne'er broke the waves' monotony, 

Or dash'd the billows from its shore. 

There, airy Goddess ! should'st thou dwell, 

Far in the wild, where human tread 
Ne'er scared the fond and shy gazelle. 

Or bow'd the loyely wild flowers' head ; 
Where the fresh sod was never red 

With blood, that shamed the silver dew ; 
And such deep woods their stillness shed^ 

Ai Nymphs of yore might wander through. 
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Go, — turn the glorious page of Old, 

Or tread o'er Earth's remotest shore ; 
The past, — what can its tale unfold ? 

The present, — can it tell thee more ? 
Kingdoms haye fallen, and tyrants bled ; 

What reeks it now ? Is earth more free 
Than when the Roman Ceesar led 

His legions on to yictory ? 

A thousand years may pass away. 

And mighty nations rise and fall ; 
The proud may serve, the slave may sway. 

For change, with Time, o'ersweepeth all« 
But when, in some far distant year. 

Will man learn wisdom from the past. 
And o'er the wreck of ages rear 

A temple worthy thee at last ? 
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&tttiui stUr €im$. 

When Genius first went forth of yore, 
To seek in stranger lands a home. 

Sunshine and Hope seemed shed before, 
Where'er his wayward steps might roam. 

His brow still wore the flush of youth, 
His heart unchiU'd by scorn or care, 

Dream'd in its own unsullied truth, 
To find all else as pure, as fair. 

But soon he found how frail a thing 
Is Genius, with no hand to guide ; 

How yain the Minstrers offering, 
Hung on the shrine of Wealth and Pride. 

He bow'd to Fame, that glorious light. 
For ever shining, bright and high, 

As star above the tempest's might. 
In depths of Heayen's remotest sky. 

But though upon her trumpet-blast, 
Full many a dark and blood-stained name. 

In notes of triumph floated past, 
Grenius could win no smile from Fame. 

He sought for Wealth ; in many a shower 
Her golden treasures fell around ; 

But never yet in Muse's bower. 
Or Poet's haunt, her stores were found. 
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He worahipp'd Love ; and Love's pure flame. 
Could Genina' wannest strains inspire ; 

Oh ! worthless then seem'd Wealth and Fame, 
When Love's hright wreath entwined his lyre. 

But love is fickle as the wind, 
That plays beneath the sunset heaven ; 

And soon that heart was left to find. 
How vain the worship it had given. 

Wearied and worn, at length he stray'd 

Beside a wild and ancient stream, 
Where dark o'erhanging cypress made, 

Deep shelter from the noonday beam. 

There lingering, till the setting ray, 
Flung its red banner o'er the West, 

To solitude he pour'd the lay. 
That told alone of death and rest. 

It chanced that as he pass'd along, 
With silent footfall, Time drew near. 

Ere yet the murmers of his song, 
Had died upon the list'ner's ear. 

He caught the lingering melody, 
Whose silver tones, to Time so dear, 

Breathed with such magic force, that he,— 
The restless, --almost paused to hear. 
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He ■■il'Athe ^roopmf of kb wiagiy 

Ike ikade vpoB kB nfint brov ; 
As BovrBfidly be tvept Ae ftrugiy 

Atteaed to nddesi ■■&£ bow. 

«* Heed not," he cried, '* dKMigli Life's lirief hov, 

Cui yield no tribvte wortk j diee ; 
Fnne, Wealdi, and Love, bave icorm'd thj power : 

Lore, WedA, and Fkme, shall bow to me.' 

Bear aohly ob, tbooe diords svldime. 
Most breathe no more of sorrow's tone ; 

GeniBS bath wob the heart of Time, 
And Time is Geains* friend alone." 
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How many a spirit, pore and bright. 
As e'er was formed to gladden earth. 

Has shrank beneath its withering blight. 
Tin time hath prored its priceless worth. 

Such darkness yeil'd its loTdiness,— 
Sndi clouds its early path o'ercast,— 

That none who watch'd its dawn might gness, 
How bright that star would shine at last. 

The wreath that should haye graced the brow, 
Is biooming brightly on the tomb ; 

Liring — so scom'd, — so worshipp'd now. 
For Time hath dash'd away the gloom. 
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Autumn* 

SvMMBB, fair Summer, thou'rt departing now, 
like a sweet dream, as lovely and as brief ; 

Paler the roses flash upon thy brow, 
Fast fades its freshness from each drooping leaf. 

Thou bring' st not to our isle 

The gorgeous sunlight of a southern land. 
Where the blue heavens wear a cloudless smile. 

And glory mantles o'er the glowing strand. 

Yet there is beauty in the gentle light, 

Thou shedd'st o'er wood, and stream, and hamlet-fane ; 
In the rich sun- set, and the starry night, 

The shady woodland, and the daisied plain. 

And Winter reigns, — but thou 

Shalt come again with sunshine to the earth,— 
Light to the waters, — greenness to the bough, — 

And the sweet tones of Melody and Mirth : 

All, all ;— but, to the heart, 

Thou bring'st not back the freshness of the Past ; 
Youth and its warm affections, — these depart 

Like thy own flowers — too fair— too frail to last. 



I. 
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Oh ! nerer can'st thou be 

Again the glorious thing thou wert of old ; 
Yet is the change within ourseWes, — not thee : 

Nature still smiles, but human hearts grow cold. 

Thou wert, and art not ; to the dreamy shade 
Of the dim past thy radiant form hath fled ; 

Onr loYed and gifted ones, like thee, too, fade. 
But when shall Summer dawn upon the dead ? 
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Q:|e 9atVi Eolir. 

The Poet's Love ! what radiant light 
Hath Genius round its idols flung, 

When beauty charm'd the dazzled sight 
Of those who worshipp'd while they sung ! 

How many a graceful image, fair 
As those we deem may dwell in Heayen, 

Unstained, undimmed by mortal care 
Hath Poesy to Fancy given. 

What though they found, as all will find, 
Who bow to dust,— those idols clay ; 

Their love in deathless Terse is shrined. 
Their memory ne'er shall pass away. 

The passionate devotion, fraught 
With all a gifted heart can feel, 

How often some dark blight hath taught 
'Twere safest, wisest, to conceal. 

The flame that warms the purest breast. 
Too oft on worthless shrines is laid. 

And leaves the one it might have blest. 
To mourn the idol it had made. 

And they who should have guided on 
To Fame, and Virtue's glorious way. 

Have scorned the noble hearts they won. 
Or only led thoie hearts astray. 
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Bot, sacred in the page of loiig. 

For ages yet, their tale shall be ; 
Their faith endured through scorn and wrong,< 

Their love was immortality. 

Had Petrarch never toveh'd the lyre, 
Who e'er had heard of Lanra's name ? 

Bat Love the Poet's strains can fire, 
And Love shall share the Poet's fame. 

And that frail flower, whose fragrant breath, 
Scarce lingers through a Summer's day. 

Shall form a bright, nnfoding wreath. 
When mingled with the Poet's bay. 
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CIge Autumnal 9alits. 

Thou com'st not forth when Spring's blue skiei 

Are brightening o'er the earth. 
And blossoms of a hundred dyes 

Greet the young Summer's birth ; 
When many eyes admiring turn. 

To mark the bright and rare, 
And bend o'er many a clustering urn,— 

Thou art not blooming there. 

But Summer-birds and Summer-flowers 

Are all departing now. 
And its red leaves, the forest showers 

From many a rustling bough. 
The sunset hath a mournful gleam, 

The eTening light grows pale ; 
Thou smilest in the fading beam. 

Nor shrinkest from the gale. 

The Rose's flush hath passed away, 

The Lily's grace hath fled. 
The Sunflower, to the God of Day, 

Her last fond incense shed ; 
But thou, amicrthy home of leaves. 

Art shining forth alone. 
Like the fair star of Summer-eves, 

Lovely, when all are gone. 
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And oh ! amid the world, fair flower 1 

Are there not those like thee, 
Unknown amid the Summer-boar 

Of mirth and revelry ? 
And yet, as in thy loyeliness, 

Is might, with meekness shown, 
In gentle hearts that buoy and bless, 

When life's bright hopes are flown. 
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AiFBCTiON bath a spell untold, 

That proudest spirits yet will own ; 
And hearts the world deems stern and cold, 

Will bow beneath its gentle tone. 
But kindest words will never move, 

Nor after years the charm renew, 
If^ trusting to the lips we love, 

We find, but once, those lips untrue. 

With Love or Friendship's soothing power. 

Thou, Holy Truth ! alone can'st bind 
The ties that, through life's darkest hour. 

Still link congenial mind tom ind ; 
If falsehood lurk beneath the smile, 

Though beautiful that smile may be. 
Its loveliness will ne'er beguile. 

The heart, the heart, still turns to Thee. 

Though wit nor wisdom grace its flow. 

Still must that voice be ever dear. 
Whose gentle tones we feel and know. 

In grief, and joy, alike sincere. 
And beautiful — though life's dull cares 

May dim its light, in age and youth — 
The open brow that ever wears, 

The coronal of Holy Truth. 
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A STAR hath fallen ! — a light 

Hath faded from yon pale and glittering sky ; 
Myriads are shining forth in pomp and might, 

Bat one hath fallen from its place on high. 

Something that thrills the heart, 

With awe and wonder hreathes from the hlue heaTen, 
Watching a hright orb from its sphere depart, 

Lost, — as the Pleiad from the sisters seven. 

Beauty from eaith may fade, — 

Sunshine, and rainbow, dew, and leaf, and flower. 
E'en in their brightness wear a coming shade ; 

We feel them transient in their fairest hour. 

They pass, — and they return ; 

We mourn not their lost loYeliness,-— but ye, 
Bright ones I seem changeless, as your lamps would bum» 

On — through Eternity. 

One moment there,— so bright 

Amid the blue immensity — and now. 
Like lightning-flash descending, — as the Night 

Had dropped a jewel from her Ethiop brow. 

Hath an immortal fell ? 

An exile from the Eden of his birth ; 
Cast from his native Paradise to dwell 

Amid the spirit-watchers of our earth ? 
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Or, has some glorious world 

Outlived its destined years, and at His nod — 
In one brief moment back to Chaos hurled-— 

Ides shattered at the footstool of a God 1 

In Tain the Sage's lore ; 

The wild Enthusiast's dream— the Poet's lyre — 
As much could solve the mystery, as restore 

Back to the sky that fallen planet-fire. 

Vainly would thought explore, 

Down Time's 4ftrk stream, — the present or the past; 
We walk in darkness, — even on the shore 

Of that dread ocean, all must dare, at last. 

Mystery is round us, and the veil is riven, 
But for the dead,— the living lift it not. 

God of the Universe ! Thy will hath given 
To frail and erring man, a fearful lot. 

Wert Thou not good as great, 

Well might we tremble, when we bend the knee. 
Oh i teach as,— Thou whose sovereign word is fate. 

Through all, to trust in Thee. 
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CIge Clatnuf at t^t poor* 

Thou'rt welcome, hoary Winter, when song and laugh arise. 
To mock thy fierce and howling winds, and dark and threatening skies; 
We twine the graceful holly round thy cold and glittering shrine, 
And Monarch's reign was never hailed more joyously than thine ; 
Thou'rt welcome to the homes of wealth, hut, ah I the suffering poor. 
How much beneath thy tyrant sway the wretched must endure ; 
And, mingling with thy music's sound, there comes a mournful tone. 
The wail of bitter misery, unpitied and unknown. 

Oh ! glorious Summer ! thou eomest forth with sunshine and with mirth. 
And smiles that flush the desert, as the greenest spots of earth ; 
The peasant with the prince may bask beneath thy golden ray — 
The wild -flower springs in gladness, where the peasant-child may stray; 
And the warm beam that wakes to life the garden's treasured store, 
Unfoldeth, too, the rose and yine beside the cottage-door : 
Thy gifts, as those of Heaven, are shower'd—the bountiful, the free; 
But, Winter I — Mammon's selfishness seems fitter type of thee! 

Yet, Christmas! still we gladly hail thy old familiar claim ; 
And strangely cold most be the heart that thrills not at thy name! 
For Love's soft links seem closer drawn, when parted kindred greet. 
And, gathered round the ancient hearth, the sire and grandchild meet. 
But oh! when plenty crowns the board, and pleasure fills the breast,. 
Be not ungrateful to the One whose hand thy store hath blest; 
But let the needy share it too, — thy Maker's word is sure — 
That He forgetteth not the one who feeds the hungry poor. 
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Then let the Yule-log blaze on high, and. fling its cheerful glow 
Where gems are flashing on the breast, and pleasure lights the brow, 
And song and mirth make glad the hearth : — yet, oh 1 forget them not 
Who shiver o'er the scanty flame in many a humble cot ; 
And oh I not lowly thy reward! — not lost for thee the prayer— 
When breathing forth His holy name who makes the Poor his care. 
Thy own fair children gather round to claim the parting kiss — 
The fatherless shall bless thee too, on such a night as this! 
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C^e BttMmi of <M^eti €imt* 

Ths world's dark forests yet untrod, 

As at Creation's birth, 
When favonr'd prophets spake with God, 

And angels walked the earth : 
An silently the deserts lie, 

Unstain'd by human crime ; — 
How dimly flit the shadows by— 

The dreams of olden time! 

A thousand years — fair idols bend 

O'er many a graceful shrine, 
And all the glories Art can lend, 

In dazzling splendour shine : 
With all the light and melody 

Of sunny Grecian clime. 
How beautiful, to Fancy's eye, 

The dreams of olden time ! 

A thousand and a thousand years, — 

And One hath come to bless ! — 
The Star of Bethlehem appears, 

O'er earth's dark wUdemessI 
He treads the earth, whom worlds adore; 

Mysterious and sublime! 
Oh ! well the heart may ponder o'er 

The dreams of olden time ! 
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Then oomes the pomp of chiTalry, 

And many a warlike deed ; 
The Cross and Crescent floating high, — 

Proud knight, and prancing steed; — 
The memories of that feudal age, 

That light the Poet's rhyme, 
And fling upon the glowing page 

The dreams of olden timet 

A thousand and a thousand years 

Their darkening shadows cast,— 
The cities man so proudly rears. 

Are visions of the pastl— 
The changing forms of land and sea, — 

Earth fading from her prime: 
And, England ! shall thy fame but be 

A dream of olden time ? 



Oh ! would that fabled fountain, whose chilling waters bore 

A spell that banish'd from the heart all it had felt before, 
« 

(More welcome than the desert spring) were freely flowing yet. 
And Lethe's wave had still the power to teach us to forget 1 
How tranquil, then, were many a breast that Pleasure woos in vain! 
No haunting memories of the past should darken life again ; — 
Those links that, gathering one by one, are weaving round us fast,— 
That burning chain, whose fetters gall the very soul at last ! 

Though Memory's chords werebroken, who would heed the pensive tone* 
That only tells of sorrows past, — of joys for ever flown; 
And woke, as Memnon's harp of old, at each returning day ; 
But bears, as earthly hopes grow cold, the warning of decay ? 
It may not be; — the thoughts of years, as onward still they flow, 
Leave deeper traces on the soul, than time upon the brow : 
Though earth around grow faint and dim— Futurity o'ercast, — 
Still to the parting spirit cUngs, the Memory of the Past. 
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Erb yet that fatal morning rose, 

That marr'd the fair Creation's plan, 
And banish'd Nature's soft repose, 

A beauteous Seraph dwelt with man : 
When Love and Innocence combined, 

In Eden's bowers, his lot to bless, 
She dwelt in every thought enshrined;— 

That Seraph's name was Happiness. 

Man fell — and disobedience brought 

The sorrows of six thousand years : 
Almighty ! — can one sin have wrought 

All earth hath seen of blood and tears ? 
The bliss that Happiness can shed. 

To purity alone was given; 
And, chased by Guilt and Fear, she fled, 

And sought again her native heaven. 

An exile now from Eden's gate, 

All prostrate in the dust he lies;— 
To soothe the drooping wanderer's fate, 

Another Seraph left the skies : 
'Twas Hope!— sweet Hopel— whose gentle power 

O'er guilty man her mantle cast, 
To soothe Affliction's earliest hour, — 

And still shall cheer him to the last. 
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Where'er his restiess steps may stray^ 

Whatever ills his path have crossed. 
Still Hope is smiling on the way, 

And whispers of the Seraph lost : 
Though lingering here, still leading on 

Where all — now fondly sought in vain,- 
Through Faith and Mercy, shall be won, 

And Happiness be found again. 
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Genius! it is a glorious dower — 

Whatever be the lot assigned— 
To feel within ourselves the power, 

Th' undying wealth— of thought— of mind ! 
Though lonely be the path we tread , 

And dash'd with much of Care's alloy, 
Yet, o*er that path a light is shed, 

The world can give not, nor destroy. 

How many, humble and unknown, 

With nought, save Mind, to guide them on, 
Have battled with the world alone. 

And found, at last, the guerdon won, 
-—When Beauty breathes the honour'd name. 

And rank and wealth before them bow; 
And man is proud and blest, when Fame 

Hath placed her laurel on his brow. 

But, Woman! those who love thee, never 

Would wish that fatal gift were thine; 
Thy humblest path is happiest ever ! 

— If Fame, for thee, her chaplet twine, 
'Tis like that fabled poison- wreath. 

That, round th' Egyptian victim's brow, 
Glitter'd in mockery, — till its breath 

Had scorch'd the veins of life below. 
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The gift of Song! — oh! dear the tone ; 

When, with the strains^ are wrought 
The deeper feelings man may own, 

With Woman's gentler thought. 
But oh ! for her — the envied one — 

Whose soul is hreathing o*er the lyre! 
—•One glance within, would hid thee shun 

All Fame or feeling might inspire. 

Though many praise, yet Woman finds 

No friend amid the flattering throng : 
Too oft the mark where meaner minds 

Will launch the poisoned shafts of wrong. 
Though all he calmly, meekly home. 

The taunt will sting — the tear will start;— 
The lip may wear the smile of scorn, 

But pain is rankling at the heart. 

Affection hath a happier claim ; 

And if to one thy smile he dear. 
Oh! envy not a sister's fame. 

But dew the laurel with a tear : 
Gifted, and Woman! — could'st thou deem 

That lot were happiness to thee ? 
Oh! ne'er may thy enthusiast dream 

Be darkened by reality. 
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Whbn Zephyrs die 

'Neath the star-lit sky, 
And each leaf with the silvery dew is bow'd, — 

I come with Night, 

'Mid the fading light. 
As I float on the sunset's last red clond, 

I pause on the air, 

Where childhood's prayer 
Is murmured forth ere it sink to rest : 

Each folded flower 

Hath felt my power ; 
Sweet are the dreams on a mother's breast. 

The maiden's face 

Hath a warmer grr.ne, 
As I gently breathe o'er her shadeless brow; 

And the smiles that repose 

On her lips of rose, 
May tell of the visions that haunt her now. 

O'er the couch of woe 

A spell I throw, — 
Like hope to the heart that is breaking fast ; 

And the peace untold, 

Doth her smile unfold, 
Of the heaven the mourner shall reach at last. 
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While yet amid the spring of life. 
And Love and Hope around thee breathe. 

Forget not, 'mid its daily strife, 
Affection's silken ties to weave. 

Though gayer tints and gaudier flowers 
May spring around thee, and beneath. 

None— none, through Winter's gloomy hours 
Will flourish like Affection's wreath. 

And though, of all the friends we love. 

The dearest oft we find untrue ; 
Yet surely— surely — Time will prove. 

That some are fond, and faithful too. 

Then fondly cherish 'd let them be-— 
The friends that cling around thee now ; 

So Love's best gifts shall wait on thee. 
When Time and Sorrow cloud thy brow. 

For, oh! of all Life's fragile flowers 
That spring around thee, and beneath, 

None — none, through Winter's gloomy hours. 
Will flourish like Affection's wreath. 
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€f^t mniit of tt^t 9&it. 

The Music of the Past I— there is sadness in the sound, 
When some old strain we heard of yore is softly floating round : 
How often to the heart it brings a dream of days long flown, — 
The light of a deserted hearth, — sweet voices hush*d and gone ! 
And e'en the gayest, lightest tone, the lute can wake, may be 
Some strain we heard, in childhood's hour, beside a mother's knee: 
Though many a link of vanishM years be o'er our pathway cast. 
Yet Memory's spell is strongest in the Music of the Past. 

The exile, who, perchance, hath left his oak and hawthorn glade. 
To seek a brighter lot beneath the Palm and Plantain's shade ; 
'Neath bluer skies— 'mid fairer lands — with pomp and wealth to roam ; 
Forgets, awhile, his native isle, and old ancestral home : 
But let him hear, on foreign shore, some dear, familiar name,— 
Some strain that tells of England's deeds — that breathes old England's 

fame; 
Thescenes of yore, the friends of youth, come crowding round him fast. 
And Memory's tears are gushing to the Music of the Past. 

We love it still; — from Childhood's hour, to Age's failing day. 
It hath a deep, enduring spell, that will not pass away ; 
And be it linked with smiles or tears — with pleasure or with pain,— 
The memoried echoes of its tone will never breathe in vain ; 
And when the calm of dreamless sleep is stealing o'er the heart. 
And all the busy scenes of Earth, like fading light, depart; 
Oh ! may some lov'd and gentle voice still soothe us to the last, 
And linger on the ear of death — the Music of the Fast ! 
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Love and Death, once contending for mastery, strove 
Whose sceptre should sway o'er onr planet beneath ; — 

The beautiful Rose was the blossom of Love, 
And the dark- waving Cypress the emblem of Death. 

And fast over earth the bright roses were shed; 

(For Love is no miser of aught he holds dear ;) 
Death breath'd on the air, ere the sunset had fledf— • 

Love wept o'er his roses, with many a tear. 

He pass'd a fair girl in the festal of mirth, 

With the flush of gay childhood yet warm on her cheek ; 
And a spirit that seem'd like the sunshine of earth. 

Blent with faith and with feeling — devoted and meek. 

** Triumphant at least be my coronal here;'' 

Said Love, as he placed the fond wreath on her brow ;— 
" 'TIS an eye that hath never been dimm'd by a tear; 

What pang can a creature so beautiful know?" 

Death smiled, as in scorn,— but he touch'd the frail wreath, 
And soon the fair roses lay scattered around : 

When the Cypress bent low to the summer-wind's breath. 
That maiden the grave of her kindred had found I 
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Wherever Love planted the beautiful Flower^ 
Still — still the Destroyer was lingering there ; 

The roses all died 'neath his withering power,— 
Love, weeping, to Heaven flew back in despair. 

Jove heard his complaint, — for immortals would own 
The sway of the god, in Olympus of yore ; 

And bade Pity descend, from her star-begirt throne, 
And plead for young Love on earth's desolate shore. 

<< Let the branches be twined in one mingling wreath,** 
She said, — and a tear shone the chaplet above ; 

" Love's Rose must be dimm'd by the Cypress of Death,— 
Death shall spare, for awhile, the fair Roses of Love. 

" If the Rose were immortal, then Earth were too dear; 
If the Rose never bloom'd, Earth were lonely indeed : 
But the Cypress and Rose, and the smile and the tear. 
Is the garland for mortals for ever decreed. 

" 'Tis the chaplet that Fate hath ordained, till the day 
When the Cypress and Rose shall eternally sever; 
The Cypress shall droop o'er the tomb and the clay. 
The Rose shall the spirit encircle for ever." 
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SaggMtad bj a paragraph respecting the Deweration of All Saints' Church yard, 
Hertford, in the " Hbrtfoko Mbboubt." 



Time was, when in our English isle, 
No gentler beandes could be found, 

The pensive wanderer to beguile, 
Than graced her lowliest burial-ground. 

The Cypress bending o*er the tomb, 
The wild-flower springing from the sod ; 

The record of man's fate and doom^<— 
The temple of his faith and God. 

Such scenes, the meditative mind, 
The Poet's lyre — the Painter's art, 

With sweetest images have shrined. 
Deep in the memory of the heart. 

Are love's fond ties less heeded now? 

Have hearts grown colder than of yore? 
That e'en the spot where friends lie low. 

The thoughtless mind reveres no more! 

Though rudest tread, or loudest mirth. 
Can never break their dreamless sleep. 

They should not echo o'er the earth 
Where Friendship and Affection weep. 
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There's not a grave that lies around. 
But once hath claimed the liiottrner's tear ; 

The teiMti&t of the humblest mound, 
Left one to whom that dust was dear. 

Rather beneath the tracklen sea. 
Or where the lieaert forests wave. 

Should they— our lov'd and lost oms— be, 
Than fill a desecrated grave. 

Oh I shame on those who slight that trust ; 

England ! is aU thy honour fied ? 
The poor are trampled in the dust, 

And mockery insults the dead. 
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Thb Deserts of earth:— oh! arraign not the Hand 
That hath spread the vast waste of Arabia's sand ; 
Whose power first bade the dread simoom go fbrth. 
And ga?e birth to the snows of the desolate North. 
Earth hath not a desert, where'er we may rove, 
Where that Maker hath left not some proof of His love; 
Nor a spot in the light of her loveliest clime, 
That man hath not darken'd with suffering and crime. 

Go— where the war- steed hath trampled the plain, 
And the wolf and the Tulture carouse o'er the slain ; 
Tread where the yineyards all desolate lie,— 
Where the hearths are deserted — the rnins heaped high ; 
Go — where the plague leaves its death-stricken sign, 
'Mid the homes that are sheltered by myrtle and vine ; — 
Where Oppression and Famine have trampled the slave : 
£arth, thou hast deserts thy God never gave! 

The flower-gemm'd pastures of Europe have none 
like the Llama— that gentle and beautiful one : 
And the white-waving plume that a monarch hath grac'd. 
Adorns the wild Ostrich, the bird of the Waste. 
Not a charger of England can bound o'er the plain 
Like the one that hath felt not the curb or the rein ; — 
Ever matchless in strength and in beauty must be 
The steed of the Desert — the fleet and the free. 
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From the mountains of Ind to the woods of the West; 

From the desolate isles where the Petrel may rest; — 

Where'er the wild Arab or Indian may roam, 

Or the Greenlander crouch in his snow- covered home : 

There is not a spot where sweet sunshine may fall, 

That owns not the care of the Father of All : 

And the Desert's wild sands, or the dew-sprinkled sod. 

Tell alike of the mercy, as might, of a God. 
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Written after attending the Farewell Address of the Rev. Hardwickb Shxttb, 
Curate of Whipsnade, Beds., April 28rd, 1848. 

finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
lire in peace; and the God of love and peace shall be with you."— 2nd 
Cob., ziii. 11. 

'T IS past, the last kind word is said, 

The last brief prayer is o*er ; 
Yon hallowed temple to thy tread 

Shall never echo more. 



To hear thy voice, were gathered round. 

Children and hoary men ; 
And never seemed its gentle sound 

So prized, so dear, as then. 

And thou hast left the sacred place, — 

Sacred, in joy, or pain ; 
Looked on each old familiar face, 

Thou ne'er shalt view again. 

Never, till the last trumpet's breath 
Shall rend Earth's trembling sod. 
And all the loved and lost in death 
Shall meet before their God. 

Though deep the pang that parting cost, 

Not selfish should it be ; 
We mourn the friend, the Pastor, lost, 

But weep, to gaze on thee. 
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*' Farewell/' it seemed the knell of years ; 

Deep anguish wrung thy brow i 
The link is broken ; prayers and tears 

Are all we gi?e thee now. 

lliine shall be answered ; One above, 
Whose word is firm and true. 

Shall keep thy people in His love, 
A.nd bless the Pastor too. 

The God of Mercy and of Grace 
Will hear our fervent prayer ; 

And, oh I where'er thy dwelling-place. 
That God shall shield thee there. 
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Cl^iW^ooH'tf proffer. 

Childhood, — oh ! Earth hath nought to show, 

So innocent, so blest, and bright. 
In hut or hall, in high or low. 

As Childhood's face of love and light. 
But, lovely as those forms may be. 

They never seem more pure and fair 
Then when, around a mother's knee, 

Her infants bend in lowly prayer. 

*Tis beautiful to see them kneel. 

And humbly ask to be forgiven ; 
To hear their simple words reveal 

The first faint dreams of Hope and Heaven. 
To gaze upon the meek young brow. 

Ere time hath cast one shadow there, 
And hear the accents, soft and low, 

That murmur Childhood's guileless prayer. 

Their creed but tells of peace and love, 

Their faith no slavish fear can claim. 
The glorious God who reigns above, 

But bears a father's hallowed name. 
Oh 1 would that they, who will but learn 

Of wrath and terror dwelling there, 
To Him, the merciful, would turn, 

With Childhood's sweet, confiding prayer. 
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And well it were, in after years, 

When grief and knowledge both are won, 
Could man, 'mid passion's hopes and fears, 

As meekly breathe, " Thy will be done." 
When o'er the path of life are cast 

The trials all must meet and bear. 
As meekly worship to the last. 

With Childhood's faith and Childhood's Prayer. 
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^"b^ %ar9 of Ziaiu 

SwABT Harp of Zion I thy sweet strings 

Are lonely and forsaken now ; 
No longer swept by seraph wings. 

Or fired by inspiration's flow. 
Thou sleep'st within that vanished fane, 

Where once the glory of a God 
Shone forth reveal'd ; and ne'er again 

Shall echo o'er the monldering sod. 

Sweet harp of Jadahl thy lo^'d strain, 

Once heard in regal Jefdsh halls, 
Is hnsh'd for ever ; and in vain 

Its echo o'er our memory falls : 
Once — once the minstrel-hand might wake, 

For Judah's dark-eyed maids, the lay; 
But now her bards, dispersed, forsake 

The chords, and leave thee to decay. 
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extntian. 

How bright and beautifnl this earth, 

When first, at her <!reator's word, 
Forth-springing from that glorious birth, 

New-waken'd life from Chaos stirr'dt 
When, trembling into being, rose 

Bright forms, in desert, sea, and air ; 
When, at the sixth day's evening's close. 

The Lord of All pronounced her " fair." 

Then Sin's dark cloud no shade could fling. 

To mar the fair Creation's grace ; 
Then was this world a holy thing, — 

For angel-feet a dwelling-place : 
Then all upon her emerald sod 

Were bright and happy — foir and free ; 
And Man, before a holy God, 

Walked, safe in conscious purity. 

Oh! Earth! — ^how changed, how fallen now. 

Is all above, around, within 1 
How do thy fairest children bow, 
' Low at th' unhallowed shrine of sinl 
Thy shores, once peaceful, pure, and fair. 

Groan with the wrecks of age on age ; 
While man, deep sunk in guilt — despair, 

Stalks o'er thy plains with demon rage. 
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Fair Ocean! thoa whose aiare brow, 

Unwrinkled by a thoasand years, — 
Bright in its glorious beauty now, 

Aj at its earliest birth, appears; 
Art thoa, too, pare as on that mom. 

When, issuing from th' Almighty hand. 
Thy rushing waters, onward borne, 

In glory rolled from strand to strand ? 

Ah no ! how much of human blood 

Has mingled with thy azure wave ! — 
Beneath thy cTer-changing flood 

Have countless millions found a grave 1 
Even to thy unfathom'd depths 

Has reached— -of human sin, the trace ; 
And thousands in thy caves have slept. 

As in earth's fedrest resting-place. 

Spirit of Heaven 1 hear our prayer; 

Lord of a thousand worlds ! arise ! 
Let all again be pure and fair, 

As once 'neath Eden's cloudless skies! 
Renew on man the stamp of Heaven ; 

Renew thy image in his breast; 
Till Earth, by sin no longer riven. 

Be one bright Paradise of rest. 
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C{)e Seati) of SBabRr. 

Beneath the star-deck'd canopy, 

Within the gorgeous palace-fane, 
Th* expiring one of Israel lay, 

And all of earthly aid was vain : 
The shade of death is on his brow. 
Yet calm and tranquil, even now. 

Is the departing soul ; once more 
He gazes on the lov'd, in death ; 

Earth's joys — earth's sorrows — now are o'er,- 
A mnrmur'd prayer is on his breath : 
Yet, ere the prophet shall expire, 
He strikes once more th' inspired lyre ; — 
<' Hie Spirit of the Lord hath spoke. 

The God of Israel shall arise, 
E'en as yon glorious sun hath broke 

Forth in the cloudless morning skies: 
The Lord, the Holy One, hath made 

A covenant, order'd firm and sure; — 
A deathless sign, that cannot fade, — 

A pledge, that ever shall endure : 
This — this — is my salvation ; this 

Must be my everlasting trust; — 
I go the way of all the earth, — 

Now must this dust return to dust :" 
He said — and bow'd his hoary head: 

^The last faint ray of life is o'er ; 
The spirit from the clay has fled ; — 

Israel's sweet Psalmist is no more: 
And tears of grateful millions lave 
The prophet-monarch's royal grave. 
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" A Happy New YkarI"— ere the holly be faded, 
How fleeting the revels of Christmas appear ! 
And friends, whose glad meeting no sorrow has shaded. 
Now part with the hopes of a Happy New Year. 

Once more — yet once more — that old greeting is bringing 
Its mingled remembrance of pleasure and pain, 

And leading the hearty whence those feelings are springing, 
Back, back to the days of young childhood again. 

Sweet childhood ! when, all in the present possessing, 

The future or past never called forth a tear, 
But the friend's welcome gift, and the parent's warm blessings 

Alone mark'd the dawn of the Happy New Year. 

A Happy New Year ! yet a feeling of sadness 
Will steal to the heart and the voice^ at that sound ; 

And a tear dims the eye^ while the greetings of gladness^ 
And hopes of affection, are breathing around : 

For Memory, the past at a moment recalling. 
Will bring back the friends and the feelings of yore, 

When from those that are gone, merry wishes were falling, 
And lips breathed those words that shall breathe them no more. 

And though cloudless and bright be the day at its dawning. 
We know not how soon may the storm-cloud draw near, — 

Whether Death, or the Bridal,— if gladness or mourning, — 
May be borne on the wings of the Happy New Year. 
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Still — still, while warm blessiogs are flowing around us ; 

While the sunshine of life o'er our pathway be cast ; 
While with health and with happiness Time hath yet found us;- 

Let Hope light the Future — as Memory, the Past, 

If some still survive of the flowers we cherish'd ; 

If the stars we have worshipp'd shine brightly as yet ; — 
'T were ungrateful to mourn o'er the few that have perished. 

And ever to turn to the lost with regret :— 

If the circle that draws round our hearth be unbroken ; 

If our gaze still may rest on the kind and the dear; — 
Be those warm words of welcome with gratitude spoken, 

To Him who hath sent us a Happy New Year. 
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C|^e Veiptx Upmn* 

Thb twilight hour, — the Vesper chime 

Comes gently swelling on the air; 
The cloudless twilight of that clime 

Whose summer sunsets all are fair : 
And ever, as the coming night, — 

Whose very shadows scarce are dim — 
Steals o'er the landscape, softly bright, 

Is heard the Virgin's Vesper-hymn. 

Oh! glorious Land 1 oh! glorious hour! 

Well might thy children deem, of old, 
Fair spirits came, with healing power, 

Borne on those rays of living gold ! 
When beings of immortal birth 

To yisit mortal haunts were given. 
And angel-footsteps sought the earth,— 

For earth herself seem'd like to Heaven. 



The noble, 'neath his gilded fane ; 

The peasant, on his homeward way ; 
Will pause, as peals that solemn strain. 

From ancient church, and convent grey : 
And e'en the humble gondolier 

Will rest upon the plashing oar. 
When {hat low summons, to his ear. 

Is wafted from the distant shore. 



And still, while yet the gorgeous west, 
And glowing earth, in beauty vie, 

That tranquil hour of calm and rest 
Is never pass'd unheeded by: 
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Bat gntiefid Toieei erer rise, 
When daily toil and care are done. 

To bail the faTor'd of ihe skiet— 
Tbe Mother of the God-Uke Son. 



We may not worship at the thiine 

Of Her— the BleM'd— yet human, gtill; 
Nor offer homage, as Divine, 

To highest works of mortal skill: 
A purer fiutii — a purer creed— 

Haih early taught us to disown 
Ave, relic, crucifix, and bead. 

And bend die knee to One alone. 

Yet doth that erening worship seem 

A beautiful and holy rite; 
And though the selfish bigot deem 

It finds no favour in His sight,^ 
That God, to whose all-searching eye 

The pomp and forms of human art 
Are false as vain, will ne'er deny 

His blessing to the *' pure in heart." 

And though no more the Vesper bell 

Is heard throughout our English Land, 
And all unheeded might it swell 

Hie echoes of her crowded strand; — 
Yet it were well, if here, as there, 

Her children ever turn'd to Him, 
And closed the day with praise and prayer, 

Though faith forbid the Vesper-bymn. 
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Young Lovb, through Olympas while roaming one day. 

As ever, intent upon mischief and mirth, 
Found the Lyre that Apollo had dropp'd in his way, 

While seeking a beautiful daughter of Earth. 

Love threw down his arrows, and seiz'd on the prise 
That no touchy save the hand of its master, had known ; 

And, pleased with its magical beauty, he tries 
What music the chords will yield under his own. 

Then timidly pressing each glittering wire. 
Half fearful, yet anxious, to waken its sound, 

He stood, like a seraph, embracing the Lyre, 
While, harmless, his arrows lay scatter'd around. 

But faintly, at last, a low melody broke. 

Like the wind-harp's, when fann'd by the zephyr's first sigh, 
Till, sweeter and louder, its murmurs awoke, 

And the symphony rang through the air and the sky. 

But never, oh! never, such music before 
With harmony fiU'd e'en the dwelling of Jove, 

As that which the breezes of Thessaly bore. 
When the Lyre awoke to the fingers of Love. 

The Thunderer gazed on the venturous Child, 

With a look in which majesty scarce seem'd severe, 

The God of the Battle grew gentle and mild, 
And Morpheus shook off his deep slumbers to hear. 
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E*eB tlie sterm brow of Jvao look'd sofliy mwhik; 
Gay Mtrcmrj paMod am his swift-waYug wiag. 
And Afiacrvahenelf ooadcaeafded to oule. 



Ai his itmtmtf deepen'd, aad rooe witii Ike stnua^ 
It leemM that each pasion was waiting his call, 

Whoee varied emotions the heart eoald enchain ; — 
And still the Eadianter was master of alL 

Now melting in pathos, now glowing with fire, 
He ran throogh the changes again and again, 

Till, touching one delicate chord of the Lyre, 

With hand too impatient — he snaf^'d it in twain. 

The giddy Musician, with sorrowful air, 
Stood weeping the mischief his fingers had done, 

And dreading the vengeance his folly must bear. 
When time should bring back the bright God of the Sun, 

But Love is too buoyant to cherish despair. 
And tears — though Love shed them — were ever in vain ;. 

So, taking his bow-string, with patience and care 
He strove to replace the sweet cause of his pain ; 

For Love, whatever frolics his humour might dare. 
Was generous as wayward, and gentle as gay; 

And spared not his fondest delight to repair 
The harm that ensued from his mischievous play. 
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At length he succeeded^ — and joyfally fonnd 
That sweeter than ever its mnrmnrs wonld fall, 

And snch brilliant success his fond efforts had crown'di 
That the string he renew'd was the sweetest of all. 

Apollo, returned from his love-thwarted chase, 
Where the laurel alone had his ardour repaid, 

Sought the Lyre he'd forsaken, and strove to efface. 
With its music, the grief his proud lip yet betrayed. 

But ne'er was the skill of the god so disgraced. 
As, furious with anger, he flung it from high ; 

For, alas ! the sweet chord that young Love had replaced,^ 
To none but the finger of Love would reply. 

Love watch'dits descent, — ohl Love watches it still!— 
As it fell to our world like a star from above ; 

And the Spirit, whose power entrances at will, 
Still dwells in its chords — through the breathings of Love I 

By the hearth of the peasant — the throne of the king,^ 
In the city — the desert — those chords have been stirr'd; 

Where a sunbeam may lighten — a wild-flower spring:^ 
Oh! where hath the music of song ne'er been heard? 

Oh! Liberty's watchwords have breathed in its numbers, — 
It hath cheer'd the oppressed, till her flag was unfurl'd; 

It hath broke on the silence of Tyranny's slumbers. 
Till the Lyre of the poet hath shaken the world. 
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It ImUi cheer*d in the battle, when bniTe hearts were failingf 
It hath rug at the Bridal, 'mid beanty and bloom; 

It hath silenced the mnrmnrs of Infancy's walling, — 
Hath soothed the departing — nor slept by the tomb. 

StiU glorious on earth, as LoTe made it in Heaven, 
When tonch'd by the hand of the gifted— the dear : 

But rardy to mortal the power is given, 
Whose delicate skill can awaken it here. 

Bat not till the heart of the Minstrel inspire. 

Will the chords e'er give forth their most exquisite tone; 

^r the sweetest and richest that dwell in the Lyre, 
The magic of Lotc can awaken alone. 
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Is silence and in solitade ! thou, whose beloved name 
Yet shall rank among the proudest that are link'd with Song and Fame ; 
And long shall be, with sweetest thoughts, and holiest feelings shrin'd. 
In many a young and loving heart, and many a gentle mind. 
We meet thee not amid the crowd ; though many there may be 
Who love to praise thy glowing page, — yet who will think on thee? 
And they who lightly breathe thy name — less gifted and less dear — 
Are gayest 'mid the festal throng— but thou art lonely here. 

Art thou dreaming o'er thy Lyre ? Are thy glorious visions cast 
'Mid the wrecks of ancient grandeur, and the splendours of the past? 
Shrines deserted — temples mouldering — ruins lovely in decay ; 
Idol forms of grace and beauty, whose reign hath passed away : 
'Mid scenes where love and melody may wander hand in hand, — 
By the myrtle-shaded waters of the bright Italian land ? 
There is sadness in thy glance — there's a shade upon thy brow ; — 
'Tis more than Fancy's airy dreams that haunts thy spirit now ! 

Alas 1 the voice of Fame alone no pleasure can impart. 

And Fancy's brightest dreams but seem as mockery to the heart, 

To those whose proudest triumphs still no kindred mind may share— 

Who coldly turn to home and feel the solitude is there : 

But lonely, in the very power that feeds that burning ray, 

Hiat gleams upon the poet's high, but solitary way ; 

Whose radiance, like the desert-sun, is shining but to throw 

Its light upon the track that lies, so desolate, below. 
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Or is it LoTe's iweet Tisions now that loftly float around, 
And make that desert waste of Earth seem green and hallowed groiDd? 
And comes, amid thy Poet-dreams, one image— that may be 
Hie spirit that can change that scene to bright reality? 
Oh! better kneel, like him of old, before a statue's charms. 
And deem thy gaze will warm, and win, the marble to thine arms, 
Hian e'er with fond devotion thus, at one frail altar ding. 
And build thy hopes on human love — that fair and fragile thing. 

But Fame — oh I turn and gaze again upon that troubled sky. 
Though storm and darkness gather round, her star shines bright and 

high: 
Then follow there, — though Life's best gifts be wither'd at her shrine, 
'Tis all the guerdon Earth can give to spirits such as thine; 
And who may know, or who will heed, when won that glorious wreath, 
Hie burning lines of thought and care that ever lurk beneath. 
But were the shade that veils the heart one moment dash'd away, 
How few would wish the Poet's lot, or wear the Poet's bay. 
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1 come while the icicle sparkles yet, 

And the snow-flake lies on the frost-bound earth ;; 
While her merry children still are met, 

Gather'd in loye by the household hearth : 
My smile is fickle^ my breath is cold,— 

Ye shrink as ye hear my whistling blast ; 
And the ruin old, hath often told 

A fearful tale when my wings have pass'd. 
No minstrel lay, will herald my way,^ 

Song waiteth for softer steps than mine — 
For the April day, and the gladsome May — 

For the month that shall cherish the rose and the viner 
But ye look in vain, for their gentle reign. 

Till I shall have battled with Winter's might. 
And drove him again, with his howling train. 

Back to the gloom of the polar night. 
My winds shall fly, o'er the stormy sky, 

Chasing the clouds from its glorious blue, 
Till, softly on high, they are floating by, 

Like fairy islands, of glittering hue : 
Earth will be seen, all fresh and green ; 

Flowers shall spring from the emerald sod ; 
And the starry sheen of the daisy-green 

Shall gem the verdure where I have trod. 
Rich and bright, in the glowing light. 

Is the apple-tree's bloom and the chesnut bough; 
They shall burst to sight, with the hawthorn white, — 

In the smile of the Spring I am hastening now : 
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A peHoM nre, die breeae AaU bear, 

Fk«M die shady hedge, aad die woodland dell; 
For the Tiokts fair are dvfteriBg there, 

liritk the ptimrose pale, aad the sweet blnebelL 
The forest glades, and the greenwood shades, 

Shall be peopled with bntterflj, bird, and bee; 
And mnsic shall ring dirongfa their green arcades, 

fVoB a thonsand Toioes, to welcome me. 

I come, when earth is cold and drear. 

Wearied with Winter's lingering night; 
I will leare her, decking his frozen bier. 

Glowing with happiness, beantj, and light : 
When the end is near, of mj brief career, 

The bonds shall be broken — the chain shall be riven, 
And April here, with her smile and tear. 

Will be flinging her bow on the radiant Heaven. 
My race will be ran — my task be done, — 

The field will be mine, though I fall in the fray ; 
Ye will not shnn, what my toil hath won. 

But gladly smile as I pass away : 
Soft winds will sigh, as I gently die. 

'Mid the beauty and bloom I have waken'd to life ; 
Like warrior gazing, with closing eye. 

On the spoils he has gather'd in deadly strife : 
The brightest of sunbeams, the lightest of showers. 

Will sparkle and play 'neath the firmament arch, 
The greenest of sod, and the sweetest of flowers. 

Shall spring on the grave of the merry youog March. 
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m after reading an account of a young Lady taking the reil at the Roman 
Catholic Chape], Bermondsey. 

Aye, fling the snowy robe aside, 

And cast the roses from thy brow ; 
Thou needest not that garb of pride, 

Or festal wreath, to deck thee now. 
The folded veil, the shroud-like dress. 

Beseem not youth and grace so well ; 
But what avails thy loveliness 

Within the lonely convent cell ? 

Had those dark walls such charmed power, 

Was thy resolve so firmly kept. 
That thou could*st smile in that sad hour. 

When strangers looked on thee, and wept ? 
And like a dream the scene has fled. 

The strain has died upon the air ; 
The rite is o'er, the vow is said. 

That bids thee dwell for ever there. 

While youth and health were on thy cheek, 

While love and joy the world illume. 
Say, what could move thee, thus to seek, 

'Mid hope and lights a living tomb ? 
Hath young affection been betrayed, 

And thou, with wound that healeth never, 
Like stricken deer, would seek the shade. 

To hide it from the world for erer ! 
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Bat, oh I when weary year on year 

Shall pass, and hring no change to thee, 

Even that world may be more dear. 
Whose joys can be bat memory. 

Thought boweth not to hnman will ; 

The Veil may hide, the Convent part. 
But Earth, and Earth's affections, still 

Will cling aronnd the human heart. 

T is past, and words are idle now ; 

May dark regret ne'er follow thine, 
And bid thee vainly mourn the vow, 

Thus offered at the vestal shrine. 
In error though that vow be given, 

In love the sacrifice may be 
Accepted at the throne of Heaven, 

Whose God shall still remember thee. 
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Oh I prondly rear the standard— fling the banner to the breeze ! 

3e the gathering of her people as the sound of distant seas ; 

And nerer in a dearer cause was standard reared before. 

Or sword and lance uplifted in the battle-fields of yore ; 

There's not a heart throughout the land, where freedom yet may reign, 

That will not bound to gaze upon that ancient flag again. 

No crimson cross— no lion-crest, its glorious folds reveal; 

'TIS the harp and shamrock blended^ but with ** Eriti and Repeal.^' 

We had bowed beneath the tyrant-laws the stern oppressors gaTe, 
Till the patience of the martyr was the meanness of the slave,^ 
When in Britannia's halls of pride a lordly minion stood, 
And taunted us as aliens still — in country, creed, and blood. 
For them that blood hath oft been shed on many a foreign shore, 
But oh ! for them that gallant blood shall ne'er be wasted more ; 
But if again its crimson stain must dim the foeman's steel, 
Oh, let it be for Liberty ! — for Erin and Repeal ! 

Have ye forgot how they have fallen, — the young, the brave, the dear, 
When burning tears were shed around Fitzgerald's early bier ; 
Who, stung to vengeance, madly threw the challenge— sword to sword. 
And perished for the cause they loved — the country they adored ? 
Oh no ! but by the household hearth, for many a future year, 
Your children yet shall gather round, that mournful tale to hear ; 
That hallowed claim to deathless fame shall future ages seal, 
And proudly tell of those who fell for Erin and Repeal. 
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Our Early Friends ! how few remain of all that we have known, 
When o'er the summer-path of life a few brief years haTe flown ; 
Ere from the fading wreath of youth the first bright leaves are shed , 
How few of early friends — but are the absent, changed, or dead. 

For some have sought a distant home, beneath a fairer sky. 
And some, that met us warmly once, now coldly pass us by ; 
And many a name, that once was linked in fondness with our own, 
Now lives but in remembrance, — and on the Church-yard stone. 

And other friends will come around, and newer ties will bind. 
For cold the heart that does not seek some kindred link to find ; 
But darkest still of Life's stern trials, though all beside depart, 
Are those that break Affection's links, and fall upon the heart. 

Oh ! did not Faith to higher thoughts, — to higher hopes, — give birth. 
What mockery were human love, — how desolate were Earth ; 
Did we not know the brightest star, that shines our pathway o'er. 
Is given, but to lead us on where grief shall be no more. 

Did not the cloud of sorrow come to dim our sunshine here. 

Then death would be too dark a doom, and Earth would be too dear ; 

To purify and strengthen still, Love's very trials are given, 

And Early Friends — the loved and lost, shall meet again in Heaven. 
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On th« Death of a Bride, who expired firom diieaae of the Hewt, a Urn lam 

after her marriage. 



Atb 1 lay her in her coffin in her bridal trappings now. 
And let her faded orange •flowers be twined around her brow ; 
Beneath the green grass pillow, she will slamber sound and deep. 
Nor even Lovers sweet Tisions come to mar that dreamless sleep. 

At morn beside the altar, — at eve with dance and song, 
She reigned amid the festal hall, the gayest of the throng ; 
Another e^en — all is hushed save Sorrow's whispered breath, — 
The Bridegroom standiugby a bier,— the Bride, the Bride of Death I 

E'en had we known his dart was raised amid that hour of glee, 
Yet who would deem, of all around, the blow should fall on thee ? 
That from that scene of happiness the dearest must depart, 
And, while the rose was on thy cheek, the worm was at thy heart? 

And burning tears are falling now, where merry laughter rung. 
And woe*s dark mockery sweeps the path where bridal wreaths were 

flnng; 
Oh! who can tell, in Joy's bright hour, what anguish may be near, — 
How fearful and how frail the hold on all we cherish here 1 

Yet long perchance, some hidden grief had numbered thy young years, 
And long the blight within thy breast been fed by secret tears ; 
Like many a fond and faithful one, but cherished all too late. 
And hope deferred — fulfilled at last — but sped the shaft of Fate. 
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uit never lived to see life's sunny morn o'ercast, 
ert loTed with fervent love^ unchanging to the last ; 
no lustre from the gem, no beauty from the flowerb- 
ed bride of one brief day,— the idol of an hour. 

9 mourn o'er broken hopes, or weep o'er love's decay, 
ly dreams of happiness, like sunshine, pass away ; 
voice, all changed and cold, that breathed the bridal vow; 
eeded — ^love or scorn, where thou art sleeping now. 

more thy fair young brow shall wear a shade of care, 
woman's love hath borne, that woman's heart must bear ; 
or those whose cherished ifopes all blighted now must be! 
lave quaffed lifers bitter cup will sqarcely weep for thee. 
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Co tl)t gtpixit of 9tiettp, 

Spirit of Melody ! oh, thou whose soft and hallowed power 
Hath cast a spell upon my soul from childhood's earliest hour ; 
Before whose shrine, in solitude, a devotee I came, 
Ere yet I knew thy ^fts were rare, or dreamt thy smiles were Fame ; 
And mingling girlhood's first young dreams with fenrencyand troth, 
Hath solaced many a weary hour of my embittered youth ; 
Before whose altar, as of yore, this lonely heart would bow, — 
Spirit of Poesy ! — of song — wilt thou forsake me now ? 

Oh I thou hast been to me what e'en thy language ne'er can tell, 
Since the dark cloud that shades my lot, o'er life's bright pathway fell ; 
And in my lonely wanderings — my solitary hours, 
Hath flung around thine own fair world — of loTe,and song, and flowers; 
But mournfully — oh ! mournfully, the change comes o'er the heart, 
To find how soon, amid the world, its fondest hopes depart ; 
And I ha?e wept to feel how frail Earth's fairest pleasure seems, 
How stern reality will dim the Minstrel's brightest dreams. 

Though thorns have mingled with the flowers, the wreath is blest to me. 
For deep and passionate hath been the Iotc I bear to thee ; 
And, oh ! not selfish is that Ioto,— I have not sought for Fame, 
Nor hoped to wear the poet's bay, or win the poet's name ; 
But if perchance, those I have known — the few — the kind— *the dear, 
Shall meet again my simple page in some far distant year. 
Then memory may recall the past, — affection fondly dwell. 
O'er the sad records of a heart that once could lore so well. 
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! by tbe shade that thoaght, not time, hath cast upon my brow, 
life's young dreams of Io?e and Fame— all, all departed now ; 
ill the saddened memories tbe lyre's sweet music brings, 
all the burning tears that yet have fallen o*er its strings, 
haTe borne— not all in vain ~ still let thy gifts be mine; 
'it ! again^ again thy child is kneeling at thy shrine ; 
ne bright ray of hope e'en yet may cheer my darken'd lot, 
'it of Melody— of song — forsake, forsake me not I 
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Ob KiiBC A Qrovp of WQd Fk>wer» at a HiMrUcaltural iBxhibitioo. 

Oh! gentle flowers, whmt do ye here, 

Tour simple beauties lending, 
To grace a scene where all appear 

Art's richest colours blending ? 
Or who will heed your lowly bloom^ 

Where such bright tints are glowing. 
And rarest buds their soft perfume 

Upon the breeze are throwing ? 

Tet one on your pale bloom, fair flowers, 

With deeper joy is gazing, 
Than on the pride of summer bowers. 

That many lips are praising ; 
Whose varied beauties here are met, 

From many a lovely spot. 
Where Earth may seem like Eden yet, 

Though I may tread it not. 

But ye are from our English glades, 

Deep glen, and tangled wild-wood, 
The lone hill-side, the forest shades, 

The haunts of love and childhood ; 
There's not a desert spot of earth, 

Where sun and dew may fall, 
But your fair blossoms spring to birth. 

With gifts of love to all. 
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As he, the Afric stranger, stood, 

Where Seine's proud waves were dashing, 
And palace-homes around the flood. 

In gorgeous light were flashing ; 
And, wandering on by orange grove. 

Bright fount and marble hall, 
Yet finding nought that he could love, 

And coldly gazed on all ; 

Till^*mid those alleys green and fair, 

He saw before him stand. 
Like him, a drooping exile there, 

The palm of his own land ; 
And native memories, fast and free, 

To his stern heart came rushing ; 
He clasped the lonely desert tree, 

While burning tears were gushing. 

And, oh I with feelings like his own. 

Fair things I I gaze upon ye, 
A spell, like music's memoried tone, 

Even to tears hath won me ; 
And visions of the past come back. 

To joy and gladness moving, — 
The light from childhood's sunny track, — 

Dreams of the loved and loving. 

For ye were dear in childhood's days, 

In girlhood's lonely hours; 
My earliest friends — my earliest lays 

Are link'd with earth's Wild Flowers ; 
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And though, perchance a deeper shade. 
Hath stole o'er heart and brow, 

With early feelings undecay'd 
I gaze upon ye now. 

Oh ! emblems meet of Faith and LoTe, 

The fragile yet the strong, 
Smiling, Earth's desert wastes above, 

As they o'er woe and wrong ; 
And strangely dark the path we tread. 

If yet, through gloom and ill. 
No sunshine o'er the way be shed. 

No Wild-Flower blossom still. 

Farewell — farewell, — when Spring hath flung 

Her garlands o'er the plain, 
The harp that oft your praise hath sung. 

May greet ye once again ; 
No prouder hopes my strains inspire, 

Nor Fame, nor Wealth's bright dowers. 
If some kind hand shall wreathe my lyre 

With Wild and Woodland Flowers. 
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Written in a young Lady'f Album. 

Sweet child, amid these fairy leaves 

The gems of song and thought are shrin'd, 
The sonny wreath that friendship weaves. 

The gifts of many a gentle mind ; 
The words affection's band hath traced, 

The prayers that love hath breathed for thee,- 
Ohl never be their lines effaced. 

From ont the Book of Memory. 
And if unknown one name appears. 

Amid the loved and cherished here, 
Yet scorn it not — in after years 

Perchance that name may be more dear. 
The shade upon thy meek young brow 

Is gathered, not from time, but thought. 
And Feeling's first and freshest glow 

With childhood's guileless impulse wrought. 
In after years— should chance inspire 

Thy mind to seek the poet's strain, 
Thon art not one to whom the Lyre 

Will plead the Minstrel's tale in vain. 
And if some wandering lay of mine 

Should wake thy love, and win thy gaze. 
And musing o'er each pensive line. 

As I have mused in earlier days. 
There shalt thou learn how vain a dower 

The gift of poesy must be, — 
How minstrel dreams, and Fancy's power 

Must bow to stern reality, — 
Of withered hopes, and blighted fame,— 

Perchance a tear may hallow, then. 
The simple page that now I claim, — 

The tribute of a stranger's pen. 
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Written in my Sister's Album. 

If here I claim a simple page, 
Where gayer tributes soon will shine, 

And many a gift thy smile engage, 
And all may be more prized than mine ; 

It is not that I hope to gain 

One tear of sympathy from thee, 
But oft, what love hath sought in vain. 

Is freely given to Memory. 

It may be thine these lines to trace. 
When cold the hand that placed them here. 

And, oh ! ere time shall yet efface 
Remembrance, it may be more dear. 

The lost will fonder thoughts inspire, 
When all unheeded love or scorn, 

And dearer the neglebted Lyre, 
When its last tones are hushed and gone. 

The brightest wreaths of Love and Fame, 

Fall on the tomb — and even thou 
May'st learn to breathe thy Sister's name < 

With deeper, kinder, thought than now. 

And, 'mid the records of the past — 

Thy Album's leaves shall long enshrine—- 

With fond affection. gaze, at last. 
On her's — whose love, whose name was thine. 
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Jbrusalbm I oh, what a mighty spell 

Of yanished greatness that one word can tell ; 

The yeil of centaries from her dark page flies, 

And scenes of ancient grandeur slowly rise : 

Visions of light and glory floating by, 

And heayenly strains of holiest minstrelsy : 

The City where the Patriarchs walked with God, 

Her gorgeous palace-fanes — by Prophets trod, 

Her worshipped name — the terror of a world. 

Her glorious banner — that a God unfurl*d, 

The Temple, where each gem of Earth and wave, 

Wreathed by a thousand hands, their radiance gave ; 

Her bright-robed Priests, that watch the hallowed fire. 

Her Minstrel-Bards, that strike the Sacred Lyre ; 

In Fancy's visions flit before the sight. 

Like passing meteors of the starry Night : 

Bat vain her loftiest, wildest, flights to trace. 

The heaven-illumined brightness of that place, — 

" Holy of Holies**— where in dazzling light 

Heaven's glory was revealed to mortal sight ; 

But vain the millions* wish to enter there. 

One favoured one, alone, in fear might dare 

To tread the Inner Court.— Loved, sacred spot. 

E'en 'mid a nation*s ruin unforgot ; 

The impious King,* who dared to scoff thy shrine, 

And pass, with step profane, thy awful line. 



* Phllopater, who, daring to enter the "Holy of Holies/' defpite the 
mtiet and opposition of the Priests, suddenly fell on the ground, and was 
ed oat of the place as one dead. So runs the legend. 
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Felt the just yengeanoe of ofended Heaven, 
And owned that light, — the light that God had giTen,- 
Struck as in death he fell upon the ground, 
Ere passed the portal, or his glance had found 
The mystic glory-cloud. Fit theme for thought. 
Thy vanished splendour, back to Memory brought 
In dreams of light and beauty. Who shall sing 
Th' immortal glory of thy Prophet-King ? 
Or him, whose wisdom to Earth's farthest bound. 
Was echoed to the wondering nation's round ? 
The awful tones of thy prophetic Lyre 
Could kingdoms once with hope or fear inspire, 
Queen of the East ! in vain thy mightiest foes, 
Armed in the battle-field, against thee rose ; 
Jehovah was thy shield, thy hope, thy trust, 
Soon the Assyrian legions sank to dust ; 
'Twas thy rebellious children struck the blow, 
Thy impious sons that laid thy glory low ; 
When trusting in their own impotent might. 
They scorned the God who gave their nation light ; 
Who set them from Egyptian bondage free — 
Who led them safe through Wilderness and Sea, 
Upheld them, when all human aid was vain, 
Who gave them victory on the battle plain : 
Bowed to the heathen Gods of other lands. 
And scoffed alike His warnings and commands ; 
And when, to save them, still, in pitying love, 
Came the incarnate Saviour from above, 
Though true to prophecy's minutest line. 
They scorned alike the mission and the sign, 
And doomed to death their Maker and their Lord, 
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Who, had He pleased, with one aTengiog word, 

Had sent them from the face of trembling Earth 

To hide, in endless woe, their being's birth. 

But love, not vengeance, was the Savionr's end, — 

The haughty sonl of sinful man to bend ; 

'Twas their own lips the bolt of ruin sped. 

When Madness cried^ " His blood be on our head, 

" And on our children's." Now the Martyr's cries 

From stake and prison, to His Throne arise. 

And call the Sword of Justice from its sheath. 

Withdraw the Shield that saved their souls from death. 

See ! from the south the demon War-god flies, 

See 1 Titus and his Roman cohorts rise ; 

In might he comes, attended by the Fates, 

Legion on legion throng around her gates. 

Where now is the Almighty arm, whose power 

Hath ever saved them in the threatening hour? 

Rejected, scorned, despised, — that gracious God 

Hath left them to the darkling path they trod ; 

Denied His aid, when they denied His name. 

And quenched within their breasts the living flame, 

They fear the God, whose frown they scorned before. 

And dare the vengeance of His rod no more. 

But late — too late— His changeless word is spoke, 

And Justice, long delayed, her chain hath broke. 

In vain upon their idol-gods they call; 

On the wild winds their prayers unheeded fall : 

The City falls — the ruthtess Gentile band 

Deal desolation round the Holy land; 

The envy of a world, — she sinks in fire. 

And Israel's latest hopes in death expire. 
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And thon, prond Roman ! ride in triumph o*er 
Those min'd fanes — Jerusalem no more : 
Victorious o'er the city where a God 
Shone forth in light, and where a Saviour trod: 
Let Fame's loud trumpet o'er thy envied name, 
From shore to shore, the mighty deed proclaim ; 
And live in History's remotest page,— * 
Rome's proudest Emperor of her brightest age: 
Conqueror of Israeli yet in vain thy might 
To save one trophy from perpetual night; 
—Her Temple, where in prayer her monarchs bow'd, 
Where rested, on the Ark, Heaven's awful cloud; 
Vain, vain thy hope to make her gems thine own — 
Her sacred courts, the spoil of haughty Rome; 
Vain, vain thy power ; — her pomp, her glory fled, 
Oh! let her slumber with the hallowed dead; 
Destroyed each monument of art and fame, 
Each sculptured wall, — and live but in a name ; 
But never, never, be her Sacred Shrine 
Jnsulted, or despoiled, by hand of thine. 

Proud City I oh ! how fallen ; weep no more, 
Ye minstrel bards, the heathen relics o'er, — 
Rome, Carthage, Palmyra — o'er ruin'd haUs, 
Temples despoiled, lost gems, or mouldering walls; 
Weep o'er Jerusalem I — her glory fled! — 
Ne'er can a world redeem the light she shed : 
— Go — where in vassalage to Moslem bands. 
The mockery of her former self now stands ; 
Tread o'er the Temple where the Saviour slept ; 
Weep — o'er the City where a God has wept: 
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Go — tnne your harps her sacred fanes amoDg, 
And catch th' immortal strains her prophets sung. 

Mourn we for thee alone? — oh! where were they 
Who walked thy streets in battle's proud array? 
Thy noble sons ! — who can their fate unfold, — 
The countless sum of horrors yet untold? 
What thousands perished by the conqueror's hand? 
What thousands famine swept from off the land? 
A remnant only left, deep sunk in woe, 
To tell a mighty nation's oyerthrow. 

And thou, Agrippa! dark apostate^ thou. 
Who kiss'd the hand that laid thy Country low ; 
Thou, traitor-king! liye to eternal Fame, 
Nor hope to hide in Lethe's wave thy name; 
A rebel to thy God, — thy nation, — all ; 
Who sped, with thine own hand, that Country's fall; 
Forsook thy trust, to join the Roman band. 
And fought, for gold, against thy native Land : 
Oh, Judah ! art thou fallen thus, to own 
One vile as this, to fill a David's throne? 

Remnant of Israel! age on ages roll, 
And kingdoms rise and fall from pole to pole ; 
The great of yesterday, in chains to-day. 
And trampled slaves o'er mighty kingdoms sway; 
Yet still unchanged your fate, — despised, opprest, 
From clime to clime ye wander, seeking rest; 
Found in each land, yet scom*d alike by all. 
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Iq deep despair, on Jodah's God ye call. 
Yet still deny the Savioiir! Fated nee. 
Oh ! spurn no more the riches of His grace ; 
Oh I turn to Jesas; then again, on earth, 
Thou It see thy Tanish'd City's second birth; 
Thy symbols fade, thy useless types grow dim,— 
Wanderers of Judah ! turn again to Him. 

Great God of Mercy! dare my infsiit lyre 
To breathe her wishes at thy throne aspire? 
Ah, yes! — the lowHest one is welcome there; 
Thon wilt not scorn the humblest, weakest prayer; 
Thou piercest through the glittering veil of art. 
To mark the hidden worship of the heart. 
Father Almighty ! from Thy throne above. 
Oh I look on Judah's sons in pitying love ; 
Centuries on centuries roll, and see them still, 
Wandering in darkness of their Maker's will ; 
The heathens round them own Thy mighty name, 
And millions saved Thy glorious cross proclaim; 
While they — the children of thy chosen band-— 
Low as the most benighted of the land, — 
Bereft of Home— of Temple — Country — all 
Forsook — respond not to the Gospel call ; 
Their City, now the ruthless Moslem's prey, 
They linger, hopeless, on from day to day. 

Saviour !— Redeemer I — give the saving word, 
Oh ! be their hearts by Thy own spirit stirrM, 
And let them with Earth's farthest nation meet. 
And Jew and Gentile worship at Thy feet ; 
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Shepherd of Israel ! Mighty One of old, 
Oh I call the scattered wanderers to Thy fold. 
Let Zion rise again in glorious might, 
And be, by Thee upheld, the nation's light ; 
Not by the symbols of her andent day, 
As shadowed forth in dim and mystic ray ; 
But to Thy love, as to the sunbeam bright. 
Wake from the slumber of her long, dark, night. 
Oh ! from the dust her sacred Temple raise. 
And let her courts again resound Thy praise. 
Oh ! be the Sons of fallen Israel thine. 
And Salem be again Thy hallowed shrine. 

It comes, it comes, — to Faith's all-seeing eyes. 

See, see, the New Jerusalem arise. 

In glittering splendoar o'er the wreck of years, 

Through the dim veil of Time, her form appears. 

Her Temple, brilliant as Earth's starry zone. 

Where, yelled in light, is placed Jehovah's Throne ; 

He is the sun, the centre, and the soul. 

And million spirits, from Earth's farthest pole, 

Of every nation— Jew and Gentile, meet. 

And fall in adoration at His feet ; 

The golden harps of Heaven are quivering there. 

And strains, from Angel tongues, fall on the air ; 

And in the midst — the Saviour. Who can sing 

The glorious praise of the Redeemer-King? 

There seraph lyres must fail. Her courts above. 

Enthroned in light, Peace, Happiness, and Love, 

SHied down eternal smiles, and ever sway 

O'er the blest Salem of immortal day. 



\i 
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ifitmiui 



Written in Automo. 



An Autumn day! — and can it be? — so lovely and serene; 
Her fading glory hath not marr'd, but beautified the scene ; 
And the dim October reigneth with a sky as blue and bright 
As ever bless'd the balmy June, in Sumnfler's glowing light: 
That gloomy Summer hath been pass*d in storm, and cloud, and shade, 
We We missed its brightness from the sky, the sunshine from the glade; 
And Autumn's lingering loveliness, though breathing of decay, 
Is yet more precious, that we feel how soon 't will pass away. 

Oh ! last bright day of Autumn ! if a charm to thee belong, 

It well may win the Minstrel's praise, and wake the Minstrel's song; 

For many a weary day hath pass'd since I have felt the glow 

That, as at spirit-bidding, swells within my bosom now : 

Is it that Nature — holiest still — the worshipped and the wild— : 

Repays, at last, with happier thoughts, the homage of her child? 

I know not; but this hour hath touch'd a chord within my breast,— 

I deem'd that care and weariness had ever hushed to rest. 

Not crush'd, but sleeping, were those strings— they wake to life again, 

As when I dream'd Affection's praise would echo to the strain; 

My spirit feels as it had flung a chilling weight aside, 

And soars triumphant, though its strength too sternly hath been tried; 

My soul can spring exultingly, the meanest thing to greet,—- 

I love the fairy-cloud above— the wild-flower at my feet; 

And marvel, as I think on Him who gave such brightness birth, 

That care should ever darken o'er so beautiful an Earth. 
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And still I linger on the scene, unwilling to depart ; 

Again the Spring of youth and hope heats high within my heart; — 

That heart which, oft repining at the sadness of its lot, 

Would not that, all ungratefully, its blessings were forgot. 

And shall this glad exulting mood, like yon fair sunset fade. 

And leave my spirit to the gloom its own sad thoughts have made? 

No I Cherish*d shall that feeling be, — not coldly flung away; 

And dear shall be the memory of this last bright Autumn-day. 
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C^e 9utij|eoti. 

Oh, link it not with thoughts of shame. 

Nor deem it won hy guilt alone ; 
They who ha^e borne the proudest name, 

Have graved it on the Dungeon-stone ! 
When shouts of revelry and mirth. 

Have echoed through her tyrant's halls, 
The noblest and the best of Earth, 

Have pined within the Dungeon's walls. 

His name I 'tis hid in darkest night. 

Whose fiend-like malice first could ban 
God's blessed air, sunshine, and light. 

For ever from his fellow-man ; 
And oh ! it were as vain to trace. 

How oft the brave, the young, the fair. 
Have sought that fearful dwelling-place ! 

To wither and to perish there. 

The Sage, to whose all-seeing eye, 

Long years of toil and thought had given 
Knowledge, whose power could descry. 

The mysteries of the starry Heaven ; 
The Patriot, whose high thoughts inspire 

The bnghtest deeds that Earth hath known ; 
The Poet, who hath strung his lyre, 

In Truth and Freedom's cause alone. 

The dearest names in History's page. 
The famed in Science and in Song, 

In Superstition's gloomy age. 
Have shared the Dungeon? « ct^^V '?«xQiVk.%^ — 
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Where manhood's stately strength was bow*d, 
And woman's cheek grew dim and pale : — 

How fast will mournful memories crowd, 
To swell the dark eventful tale. 

They who could calmly smile on death, 

Have quailed beneath the Dungeon's chain ; 
And spirits shrunk, to feel its breath, 

That all beside had tried in vain ; 
The noblest mind may prayers withstand. 

And pity, when it may not save ; 
But cold mean heart, and coward hand. 

Alone place chains upon the brave. 

Monarchs have doflFed the kingly crown, 

To pace the dark and narrow cell ; 
Fair queens have laid their sceptres down. 

In prison solitude to dwell. 
E'en He, whose blood for Man was shed. 

His dwelling in the Dungeon found ; — 
Link it with shame — a Saviour's tread, 

Hath made the Dungeon holy ground ! 

And now the clouds have passed away. 

Of bigot seal, and senseless hate. 
And Reason's intellectual ray 

Hath given to man a happier fate. 
When on that Word thy glance is east. 

If suffering worth a tear may claim, 
Think of the victims of the Past, 

And gently breathe the Dungeon's namet 
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Fairt-land! Fairy-land! 

Childhood's simple dreams. 
Picture gold upon its strand. 

Silver in its streams; 
Glittering palace, lovely bower. 

All in sunshine stand, 
Sweet, in childhood's fairy hour, 

The dreams of Fairy-land. 

Fairy • land! Fairy-land! 

Childhood's visions fade, 
Fairer — frailer — dreams of bliss 

Youth and hope have made ; 
Brighter shapes the magic own 

Of Fancy's airy wand, 
Truth and Love — Oh I Love alone, 

Makes Earth a Fairy -land. 

Fairy-land ! Fairy-land ! 

Manhood's busy strife, 
Telleth well how time will blight 

The early dreams of life ; 
Never faster at the dawn, 

Fled the elfin band, 
Than vanish, with youth's sunny morn, 

The dreams of Fairy-land. 

Fairy-land! Fairy-land I 

Yet there is a star 
Lighting o'er a brighter shore, 

Dimly seen afar ; 
Still will Hope the path illume 

O'er Life's waning sand, 
Trusting still beyond the tomb, 

To find a Fairy-UiiA. 
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9raj^«r at i^ea. 

A murmar on the desert wave, when all is hashed beside, 
As slowly by the stately ship the silent waters glide, 
And many a stont and gallant form is crowded on her deck, 
With hearts that oft have brayed the storm of battle and of wreck ; 
But solemn silence reigneth now, where deadly strife hath been, 
And one calm Yoice alone may break the quiet of the scene ; 
A moment more, — and loud and deep the full response will be, 
For he can never doubt his God who dwells upon the sea. 

Tis well when prayer and praise may fill the dim cathedraPs bound, 
With tombs of glorious fame beneath, and living splendour round. 
To hear the solemn anthem-strain go swelling forth on high, 
And proudly beat from sculptured fane, its incense to the sky ; 
And sweet, from some lone hamlet spot, the murmured sounds that tell 
Their Maker's name is ne'er forgot in lowlier homes as well, 
But purer seems the homage, that no human eye may see, 
The worship of a lonely band, upon the desert sea. 

The sea around; — the planks they press are all that now divide 

Those wanderers from a nameless grave beneath the foaming tide; 

And even the soft, refreshing breeze, with changed and fearful breath, 

May wake the fury of the seas, and hurry them to death. 

Yet there are hearts to whom, perchance, the humblest there is dear. 

For whom arise a maiden's sighs — a mother's anxious tear; 

And lips that chide Time's lagging wing, and bid the moments flee. 

Till back their gallant bark shall bring the loved ones on the sea. 

And even he, — whose word is law— whose frown is terror there — 
Forgets awhile the haughty smile of power that none may share ; 
His lip hath lost its earl of pride — ^the stemess left his brow, 
Andpeo$ive!y be turns aside, to watch tVie vfaleri no^*. 
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Ob I e'en to him a vision comes, athwart the shadowy foam« 
Of kind and loving hearts amid his distant island-home, — 
Of fair yonng children, clinging round a gentle mother's knee, 
And breathing forth a father's name — far, far upon the tea. 

'Tis past; — as dies upon the air the last impressive word, 
Again the voice of loud command and busy strife is heard ; 
For stern and ceaseless is the toil each sailor there must brave. 
And wakeful be the eyes that watch the dangers of the wave. 
But hath the suppliant tone been raised — the knee been bent in vaia, 
To Him who reigneth o'er the earth, and ruleth o'er the main? 
No!— He who hears the voice of prayer, where'er its murmurs be. 
In mercy still shall shield and spare the wanderers on the sea. 
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Or all the bright and heautifnl, that mock the hand of Time, — 
The wondrous, and the worshipped still, in every age and clime ; 
Whose fair and gentle loveliness hath won the Minstrel's praise, 
Enchain'd the laughing infant's eye — the sage's thoughtful gaze ; 
That grace the peasant's lowly door, and gild the peasant's home, 
As meetly as their splendour lights a monarch's stately dome; 
Still first of all, whose beauty fills this universe of ours. 
Who owneth not a Maker's hand shines forth in Stars and Flowers ? 

The glittering Heavens ! how gloriously those watchfires of the sky 

In silent eloquence, can tell of Him who dwells on high ; 

Till thought is lost in boundless space, and awful feelings thrill. 

To find how vain it is to trace the page of mystery still ; 

But let the stricken spirit turn from that it cannot reach ; 

A soothing lesson to the heart, earth's humblest blossoms teach ; 

If boundless might is mirrored in those hosts of heavenly powers. 

There 's blessed mercy with the God who sprinkled Earth with flowers. 

Let Faith forbid the soaring mind to seek the high and far. 

And trample on Earth's fairest flowers while worshipping the star ; 

Though both were given to bless and cheer through life's all-transient 

hour. 
Yet clouds may dim the shining orb, and storms may blight the flower, 
Nor let the lesson they may teach be offered all in vain. 
But as in light the Star shall shine, the Flower shall spring again ; 
Oh ! trust in Him who o'er the Earth such gifts of beauty showers. 
And Hope and Love shall live in thoughts thus linked with Stars and 

Flowers. 
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Tis well to turn from worldly strife, 
And seek the haants where none intmde; 

The sweetest, calmest hoars of life, 
May then be found in Solitude. 

And oh ! if Conscience shall approye 
The part that we haye acted there; 

The calm retreat will win our Iotc, 
And solitude be firee from care. 

Bat cold the heart, that day by day. 

No kindly sympathy will own ; 
Bat seeks its dwelling far away. 

To striye and liye for self alone. 

The power of intellect — of will. 
Affections warm, and taste refined ; 

Should all that £arth hath left us still, 
In Solitude be thus resigned ? 

Will human passions ere depart. 
In hermit's cell or desert rude ? 

Oh I He who formed the human heart. 
Ne'er meant that heart for Solitude. 

Fair flowers yet spring on life's dim way. 
And good is mingled with the ill ; 

They who on thorny paths will stray 
'Mid brightest scenes may find them still. 
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Knowledge of haman truth and trial. 
Of human joy, and human woe« 

Will teach us that, 'mid gloom and guile. 
Some priceless gems yet liye below. 

But slowly pass the weary hours 
That bring no grief, yet bear no mirth ; 

And sloth will blight the noblest powers, 
If slighted and untried their worth. 

And youth,— that time so brief and bright, 
That, wasted once, returns no more ; 

In Solitude will lose the light 
No after years will e'er restore. 

The stronger Thought's deep fountains flow 
More desolate their waste will be ; 

The warmer its affections glow, 
The darker wreck that heart shall see. 

Oh ! not for self, man's nobler part 
With such high powers was thus endued ; 

The God who formed the human heart. 
Ne'er meant that heart for Solitude. 
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The Spring again ! the gladaome Spring ! she comes with light and song 
And all the loTely scenes of yore again around ns throng ; 
And if, amid her memories, a shade of sadness play, 
There's yet a charm, whose power can chase each darker thonght away 
In every clime, through many a year, the Minstrel's voice of mirth, 
Hath hailed that glorious season when the Summer-time hath hirth ; 
And cold, indeed, must be the lyre that still no lay can bring. 
When the merry sunshine glances on the first green leaves of Spring. 

Again, as oft in bygone years, 'mid Nature's paths I rove. 

The flowers as fair around me, and the skies as bright above. 

And the early glow of hope and song, that Time would quench in vain, 

Comes back to glad my spirit with its visions once again ; 

And, even from its darkest trials have sweetest thoughts been wrung, 

E'en from its deepest agony, hath Feeling's fervour sprung ; 

And the clouds that dimmed my early youth with sadness and with tears. 

Shall bring a rainbow glory yet, to light its future years. 

My own wild-flowers 1 — as beautiful ye spring around me now. 
As when I twined your blooming wreaths around a childish brow; 
And still I love ye full as well; — but oh! my thoughts will stray 
To those who wander' d with me once — to bright dreams pass'd away, 
Back, Memory, back ! — the past, to me, hath little that is fair ; 
And yet, the future page of Life a brighter lot may bear: 
Though not alike, on every path, may joy or sunshine fall, 
Still will the grateful spirit strive to love and bless through all. 
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prayer npon my lipB» Almighty! now may be, 
t Thoa wilt keep my heart from selfish coldness free ; 
i quick tide within my breast, not time or age may chill, 
;hat heart's best feelings gush as warm and child-like still ; 
en I feel, no more, for me, her fresh green wreaths may wave, 
>w, that soon her daisy-stars will spring aboTe my grave, — 
me fondly prize the loTe that gilds life's happiest hours, 
k aa fondly on the Spring — the Spring of song and flowers 
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Amid those stately English glsdes. 

In shade and sunlight gleaming^ 
At that sweet hoar when snnset fades, 

The hoar of loTe and dreaming, 
A mnsing boy went roaming on, 

In yoath's antatored gladness, 
Ere Time had yet the spirit won 

To knowledge and to sadness. 

Dreamt he of years when Time should bring 

The gifts of wealth and power. 
And pleasare o'er his pathway fling 

Each fair and fragrant flower ; 
Gazing on hat and hamlet-fieuie. 

And old ancestral hall, 
To think how proudly he should reign, 

The titled lord of all? 

Oh ! nobler feelings light that brow, 

So placid and so fair. 
That lofty bearing well may show 

A nobler spirit there. 
The spark of Genius' living flame 

In that warm heart was shrined, 
And burning dreams of love and fame 

Were haunting that young mind. 
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He thought not of the mighty dead. 

And mighty deeds alone, 
But panted o'er that name to shed 

The glory of his own. 
All the prond dreams that Genius knows. 

Ere dashed with care's alloy, 
As if by wild enchantment, rose 

Before that mnsing boy. 

Long years haye passed — that loTely scene 

Is loTcly as of yore ; 
The forest flings as fresh a green 

Round cot and turret hoar ; 
The sunset hath as bright a gold 

To light each waving bough, 
And all seems tranquil as of old ; — 

Where is that dreamer now ? 

A fame-crowned man, he comes again, 

Where he had mused before ; — 
But memory now must link the chain, 

That fancy weayes no more ; 
His name is breathed in triumph now,—* 

With proudest ones enrolled ; — 
The laurel wreath is on his brow. 

That musing boy of old I 
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HiB page — so false, and yet so true, 

The dullest soul may fire ; 
And Poesy hath crowned him, too, 

A master of the Lyre ; 
And all the proud, ambitions dreams, 

Thy fancy loved to bnild, — 
Say, as the past before thee gleams. 

Are they not all fulfilled ? 

All ? thine were more than mortal lot. 

For who, mid earth's dark strife, 
Can say one flower was wanting not. 

Amid the wreath of lifel 
If thorns have mingled with thine own, 

All glorious though it be, 
How rarely haye the living known. 

The homage given to thee ? 

Who heeds the ancient warrior's fame. 

The glories of the past ? 
A brighter halo o'er thy name 

Hath song and genius cast ! 
That word a ** household word*' shall be, 

Till England's sceptre falls, 
And dear shall be the memory 

Of Knebworth's stately halls. 
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jfUttBtti astir Mtmttxn. 

How oft a eimple flower will bring 
Some dear remembrance to the mind. 

Some vision of life's Tanished spring. 
Some form within the tomb enshrin'd. 

We twine them in our infant play. 
They spring on Childhood's sonny track. 

We wreathe them when Lotc's first bright ray 
Bringeth, awhilci Earth's Eden back. 

Andy when the gentle link is riyen^ 
The wither'd bnd will liye to teU» 

The gift, in lightest fancy giyen, 
Wasy haply, cherished all too welL 

The gem's rich light will ne'er depart, 
And gold may be a precious dower. 

But oh ! the memory of the heart, 
Is shadowed by a token-flower. 
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Oh ! say D«t that the Poet's strain 

Is fed by FaDcy** flame alone ; 
The Lyre's sweet chords were touehed in vain 

Were Eeeling- to his heart nnknowa^ 
Imagination's warmest glow 

Bat cold and passionless would seem. 
Till the deep fount of thought below, 

Gl&Te life and magic to his dream. 

And e'en the Poet's deepest art 

Ne'er taught his Lyre its dearest tone. 
Nor LoTe*s sweet numbers thrilled the heart, 

Till Love had traced them on his own. 
The heart 1 how much of pain and care^ 

Though sheltered in the purest breast, 
That fragile thing must meet and bear, 

Ere its last pulse is hushed to rest. 

The gift of Soni^oh I sligltit it not; 

All Youth and Loye and Hope can tell 
Of happiness in life's frail lot, 

What language e'er can breathe so well ; 
Deal gently with the Minstrel's art ; 

There is no falsehood in the Lyre ; 
Its deepest chords can scarce impart 

How he must feel ere thou admire. 



/ 
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^ttiniiicr! 

WRITTEN IN 1846. 

Summer 1 fair Summer ! where lingereit tfaon? 

Thj smiles shoald haye gladdened Earth's <diildreii ere now ; 

The year gUdeth on like a storm-blighted thing ; 

Long — long hath it sighed a farewell to young Spring. 

Bat thou com*st not to cherish the rose and the Vine ; 

The breath that now blasts them can never be thine ! 

And thy roses are fading and falling away : 

Summer ! fair Summer ! where — where dost thou stay ? 

Summer ! fair Summer ! thy name giveth birth 
To a gentle and beautiful vision of Earth ; 
The Poet will tell what deep splendour is given 
To the glow of thy sunshine, — the blue of thy heaven ; 
The shade of thy woodlands, the voice of thy streams, 
Are linked with the first of youth's loveliest dreams ; 
And the flowers and treasures of meadow and wild wood, 
Bring back the glad days and gay frolics of Childhood. 

I have loved thee, fair Summer ! and oh not alone— 

For the peace-giving moments my spirit has known ; 

When shrinking I've turned from the stern and the cold, 

To seek the sweet balm thy soft beauties unfold ; 

To the rose-circled cottage, as sculptured-decked hall. 

Thou bringest a dower of gladness to all ; — 

And the peasant will own that the Summer's fair hours. 

Alone strew his care-trodden pathway with flowers. 
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But our Ide is aU droopiiig> our skies are o'ercast. 
And thy loveUness seems bat a dream of the Past ! 
Shall we watch for the light of thy coming in vain. 
Till the gloom of dark Winter enwraps us again ? 
Snmmer I fiidr Summer t oh 1 gladden once more. 
With thy smiles and thy sunshine, our storm- wearied shore ; 
And the Song of the Minstreli — the mirth of the f^»— - 
The Ueasings of all, shall be layished on thee. 
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'T was he^ the one whose gifted hand— 

Unriyalled yet — and glowing thought, 
The Gods and god-like of his land 

In all bnt liTing semblance wrought, 
And gaye from out the rugged stone. 

Such forms of loveliness and grace ; 
Forms that a worshipper might own« 

Meet for his idol's dwelling place ; 
So pure and perfect, man might deem " 
That all his wild, enthusiast dream 
Of Truth and Beauty, mirrored fair, 
All — all but breathed before him there : 
Or, e'en in fond idolatry. 
Enraptured, gating, dream that he — 
Still daring to be unforgiTen— 

Prometheus-like, had stole 
A spark of living fire from heayen, 

And given the marble soul. 
He watched the glowing sunset hour. 

The radiance of a Grecian sky 
Falls, softly bright, o'er hall and bower, 

And earth and heaven in glory vie ; 
And the pale olive's silvery sheen 

Looked lovely where that red light fell ; 
The laurel threw a deeper green 

Round the fair homes it graced so well ; 
The murmurs of the ^gean bay 

With summer's sweetest tones were blent, 
Beneath, — ^the glorious Athens lay, 

The mighty, the magnificent ; 
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Whilst, frownivg on her daring foes, 
The proad Acropolis arose, 
like guardian of the treagures fair. 
Of art and beauty, gathered there ; 
And burning thoughts of all the past, 
To his stern heart came rushing fast ;-« 
Thoughts of the time when life was yovog. 

And the bright dreams that Genius knows 
Eyer around his pathway hung. 

Like spectres, haunting his repose ; 
When his aspiring heart beat high 
With hopes of immortality, 
To win a proud, undying fame. 
And link his own with Athens' name ; 
And years — ^long years of toil and thought, 
Their change upon his form have wrought, 
And many a noble task been done, 
And many a living. wreath been won : 
Not even Greece had ever known 
Creations, matchless as his own ;«- 
And his reward ? — aye, mark it well, 
He stands within the dungeon cell 1 

Cold, pale, and passionless that look ; 

Yet e'en his pride could scarce conceal-- 
How much the noblest mind must brook. 

How much the noblest heart can feel,— 
With more of sadness than despair, 
And more of grief than anger there ; 
Not for their own deep wrongs alone. 

The darkest pangs such spirits know, 
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The friend of Pericles mast own. 

Another bore as deep a woe. 
The great and gifted, well we learn, 
Whate'er the page to which we tarn, 
That while her meanest offspring wear 

The sceptre and the diadem, 
One feeling mast her noblest share, 

That earth is all anworthy tkem. 

He gazed— the fettered on the free — 

Not long — not long to wear the chain ; 
The cagM eagle less than he 

Had pined for liberty again ; 
And still the dying Day-god*B beam 

Lingered around that spot so long. 
His yotary might almost dream 

That he — the Lord of Art and Song, 
Had marked the captiye's saffering hoar. 

And from the Islands of the Blest, 
Had given those rays a charmM power 

To waft him to EHysian rest. 
'T was Fancy's dream ;— but when they shone 
Again npon the dinigeon stone. 
They fell upon « brow that bore 
The same prond look it eyer wore^ 
A lip, whose smile might well express 
Scorn, blended with its thoaghtfolness ; 
Bat the calm eye no lustre shed; — 
That lip and brow were of the dead. 
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Since tken two thoiuand yean of care 

Haye farrowed Earth's fair brow ; 
Oh ! where is Athens' pride ? and where 

Is Grecian glory now ? 
Her Painters* art hath past away,— 

Her Poets' lyre is hushed, — 
Her shrines haye fallen to decay, — 

Her palaces are dnst ; 
Bnt, 'mid the fragments of the past, 

Sonriying all, through time and ill. 
The Sculptor's triumphs yet shall last. 

And Phidias is unriyalled still ; — 
Most nigh to immortality. 

Though centuries' suns haye rose and set. 
Had man's bUnd wrath but passed them by« 

Time scarce had dimmed their beauty yet I 
Those glorious works I And eyen now 

His name will fell upon the ear. 
Expressing all that earth can claim 

Of faultless grace, erected here. 
And when that name is breathed on high,— 
And when that beauty meets the eye. 
Forget not, he who moulded all, 
Perished within the Dungeon's walL 
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Amis her ancient palace-halls, 

The famed in song and story, 
Where yet the Minstrel's music falls, 

To tell of Scotland's glory, 
O'er heath and glen, where all around 

Of mighty deeds is telling ; 
Well may her children tread the ground, 

With feelings proudly swelling. 

Yet — yet one tribute to thy worth— 

Oh ! mind-ennobled land. 
To grace the Athens of the North, 

More proudly yet shall stand 
Than all the trophies Art hath reared, 

To mark each memoried spot,— 
Let the wild harp his hand endeared 

But breathe the name of Scott ! 

And all that Time hath overcast. 

Glows forth in pomp subUme, 
The gorgeous visions of the past, 

The dreams of olden time ; 
Back floats the veil of years long fled, 

That spell hath burst the chain ; 
The voices of the mighty dead 

Are breathing round again. 
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And deeds, whose memory long shall bless. 

Earth's warrior-fieiids aboTe, 
Of Manhood's high devotedness 

And Woman's gentle loTe, 
With all of Fiction's magic art. 

And truth's own Toice appealing, 
And Yirtue's triumphs to the heart, 

Mid all her trials, rerealing. 

The Monarch crowned before that fane 

Bfight bow as at an altar, 
And feel his fleeting sceptre Tain^ 

To hii no time can alter. 
The peasant on that shrine shall gase. 

And round his cottage-dwelling. 
Of Scotland's latest Minstrel's praise. 

With loTe and pride be telling. 

If yet permitted. Shade divine. 

Look from thy place on high ; 
See, son and stranger meet to tfdne 

The wreath that cannot die : 
If earthly fame can move the blest. 

Well may thy spirit own. 
None ever hallowed mortal rest 

More glorions than thine own. 
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Bnt gaiing on that mighty name, 

Whose glory none can dim, 
Turn, Scotland, from thy Minatrel'a fame, 

And give one thought to Him — 
The early lost — whose gifted hand 

Art's richest stores supplied, 
To grace the tribute of his land ;— 

Looked on his work — and died. 

His noblest triumph, and his last ; — 

A mournful fate was thine. 
Sculptor ! thy gifts can ne'er be cast 

Before a meaner shrine ; 

But purer fame thou hadst not won, 
And memory of thy lot 

Shall liTC till Scotland's latest son 

Forgets the name of Scott. 

t it fcaroely n oco w ar y to obierre that the condading Tenet of the abOTe refer to 

Mr. Kemp.] 
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Thk ftndent Harp of Scotland ! oh ! touch its diordf again ; 
There's thrilling mosic in the sound, and magic in the strain; 
Dreams of romance and ladye-loTe, prx>ad chief and gallant knight, 
And Minstrel's lore and Maiden's faith gleam through the shadowy 

Ught; 
And all the stirring chiTalry^ and goigaons pomp of yore. 
Wake into being at that spell and visit ns once more. 

The Sacred Harp of Scotland i oh ! many a hallowed name 

Yet lingers on its liring chords to win a holier fame ; 

Think— think on those who, for their faith, so noUy, bravely stood, 

And, 'mid her glens and mountains, sealed their worship with their 

blood ; 
And still the sounds at Sabbath-eve, from cot ai^d hamlet fane, 

May humbly tell that martyr-blood was never shed in vain. 

The Minstrel Harp of Scotland ; what need its praise to tell. 
When he who ** held the plough" hath touched its simple chords so 

well. 
And Ettrick's " gentle shepherd" bard could weave his fairy lay, 
While musing on ihe mountain side the long and lonely day ; 
And 'mid thy triumphs, Scotland, still the proudest yet shall be, 
That from thy lowliest sous have sprung such names to honor thee. 

The Gentle Harp of Scotland 1 lowly hearth and lordly hall 
Have echoed to its praise, and heard its thrilling numbers fall ; 
But, oh ! the warrior- spirit of the past could never know 
The glory that her master-miuds have shed around her now ; 
And while her children still uphold her virtues and her fame. 
May blessings fall on Scotland's shore, and follow Scotland's name. 
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Lovs, wandering oyer earth one day— 
For lightest chance Love's steps inspire — 

Came past where, lingering on his way, 
A lonely Minstrel touched the Lyre. 

Love paused to listen, and a tear 

Upon his dewy eyelids shone ; 
He felt, of all that echoes here, 

That music was most like his own. 

** But why,'' said he, ** when earth around 
Is bright with every varied flower. 

Can mournful bay alone be found 
To crown the Minstrel's matchless dower ? 

" Sure Love's fair gift should best entwine 
The wreath that seems so fond and true." 

He smiled — and o'er the harp divine 
A wreath of his own roses threw. 

And brighter seemed the graceful thing. 
And richest music filled its tone, — 

Till Love declared that each sweet string 
Should wake and breathe for him alone. 

But when Life's cold and chilling blast 
Pass'd o'er the fair and fragile wreath, 

Its bloom and beauty faded fast,— 
It died beneath Time's withering breath. 
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Bnt itill tround each glittering wire 

The tendrils clnng so firm and tme, 
Tliat when the death-wind swept the Lyre, 

Its sweetest chords were shattered too. 

The Minstrel monmed the mnsic gone, — 
Love wept beside the broken Lyre, — 

When o'er the spot a snnbeam shone. 
And touched its chords with living fire. 

A. voice of mnsic filled the sir,— 

T was his — the Lord of Song divine : — 

" Why, Love 1 presumptuous, would'st thou dare. 
With mine thy fragile wreath to twine ? 

" Go, cull it in Earth's brightest bowers. 

To deck the gentle and the fair ; 
A fatal spell is on the flowers, 

When Minstrel brow the wreath shall wear. 

" The Lyre that bears it shall be hushed. 

Ere fled the roses' fleeting bloom ; 
The music of its strings hath gushed, 

Only to echo o'er the tomb. 



The heart — the gifted heart— oh none 
Who smile to read th* impassioned lay. 

May know the fearful triumph won 
By those who twine the Rose and Bay. 
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And would*st thou know that wreath unblest ? 

Go — search earth's gifted ones among — 
Their page, — their lot can well attest 

How dark the fate of \Mst, %xA ^oii^. 
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Co a raftnter Viait. 

Oh ! the Rose is blooming yet, 

Though heir drooping leaves are wet. 
Her blossoms bowed beneath the wintry shower. 

And the tempest and the blast 

O'er her gentle form have passed ; 
But, ah ! they may not harm Love's emblem-flower. 

Fair blossoms fade around,— 
Fallen leaves are on the ground,-— 
The garden yieldeth all its summer pride ; 
Earth darkens, shade on shade, 
As her fairy beauties fade,— 
Thou bloomest on when all are gone beside. 

But a fairer Rose bath birth, 

'Mid the fading things of earth, 
Tliongh slighted oft as rare that gift may be ; 

That fiercer ills assail 

Than the shower and the gale t 
Yet it shall triumph when they wither thee. 

And that Rose shall flourish still. 

Though life's blasts be rough and chill, 
Though dark with shade and storm Fate's douda may lower ; 

They may frown— but shall pass by ; 

It may droop— but cannot die ; 
And Love shall e'er outlive Love's emblem-flower. 
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She flung her wreath upon the wave. 

When wave and wind were calm and mild, 
And back the gentle waters gave, 

Her garland to the sportive child ; 
And many a flower, bright and fair. 

The sparkling billows caught in vain ; 
A playful Zephyr ruled the air. 

And bore the treasures home again. 

She wore a gem upon her breast, 

Whose blue out-shone the summer-sky : 
She cast it from its peaceful rest. 

Amid the flowers that floated by ; 
Alas I while o'er the shining stream 

The gentle breeze the blossoms bore. 
The sapphire shed one radiant gleam 

Upon its breast — but rose no more. 

Tet weep not thus thy jewel gone, 

Fair child ! e'en they who smile at thee. 
Perchance have flung a fairer one 

Upon a deeper, darker, sea. 
Oh ! there are hearts where memory's cave 

Holds gems that Earth restoreth never ; 
And Truth and Love on Pleasure's wave 

Are gaily cast, and lost for ever. 
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Written in my sister's Album. 

B LUEBELL ! in whose soft tint lies. 

The gentle light of loving eyes ; 
E glantine ! whose wild sweets tell, 

Of cottage home, or woodland dell ; 
T ullp I whose bright hoes express. 

The charms of varied loveliness ; 
H yacinth I with faint, sweet breath. 

Twine them all in one fair wreath ; 
I vy ! let thy glossy sheen 

Lend that wreath unfading green ; 
— And to crown her name be given, 
A maranth— the flower of Heaven. 



*L »^ 
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9 Vnrmt'K JLuht. 

Oh ! gently breathe a Parent's name. 
For Earth hath not a dearer claim, 
No Friendship hath so firm a tie. 
No Love a truer sympathy, 
No light will bom, where'er we roam, 
Like that which gilds a Parent's home.— 
The holiest feelings life can prove. 
Are centred in a Parent's Love. 

Oh ! Friendship's links are fair to form, 

Young minds are free— young hearts are warm. 

And youthful feelings pant to find, 

Their mirror in a kindred mind ; 

And Love, oh ! sweet to feel and know. 

Whatever our lot, — ^in weal or woe, 

That one dear gaze hath sought our own. 

One form is breathing by our side, 
That still would turn to us alone. 

Of all amid the world beside ; 
But Friendship's links too often part. 

And Love's soft rays will soon decline, 
And, oh 1 how oft the fondest heart 

Is offered at a worthless shrine. 
The star we worshipped, warm and bright. 

How soon its beams are overcast, 
How rarely will Love's cherished light 

Shine pure and cloudless to the last I 
But there is yet one gentle ray 

Time cannot dim, or coldness chill. 
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Though Friendship fade, and Love decay. 
While life shall linger, changeless still ; 

Too lightly prized, till^sought in vain, 
Though far and wide our steps may roTC, 

Yet Earth can never give again 
A blessing like a Parent's Love. 

Dark are the pangs that rend the heart, 

To see the friends we love depart. 

To view the names we long have known, 

Upon the cold sepulchral stone : 

But, oh ! when Fate hath snatch*d away. 

The idol of life's early day, 

To touch the lips we press'd before. 

And feel the life-blood warms no more. 

Well may the stricken spirit feel 

It bears a wound no time can heal. 

But let a few brief days roll on. 

Griefs first wild struggle come and gone, 

The kind and gay come thronging round. 

And newer friends will soon be found. 

Another and a fairer face 

Is smiling in the lost one's place ; 

Though some there are, alas ! how few, 

Whose fond devotion, firm as true, 

Will spurn to link another tie. 

And live but on a Memory. 

Yet seldom such pure love hath birth, 

Amid the toil and care of Earth ; 

The heart will learn to bow and bear, 

And not in vain — though Time may ne'er 
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Restore the lost links of the chain, 
Yet, yet it will be wreathed again ; 
But there is yet one hallowed tie. 

That waits Time's healing touch in yain. 
When shall the Orphan's weeping eye, 

Ere meet a Parent's glance again ? 
Nor can we know how much, while here, 

The spirit yet must brook and brave, 
Till we have shed the bitter tear 

That falls upon a Parent's grave. 

Oh ! ye who yet, where'er ye roam, 

May find again a Parent's home ; 

Whose sorrows all are hushed to rest, 

Upon a Mother's gentle breast, 

Who yet may own, to shield from harm, 

A Father's kind, protecting arm ; 

Let fondness and affection tell 

That ye can prize those blessings well ; 

And so, when Death hath closed the eye 

That watched us in our infancy, 

When we may pass the well-known door, 

But hear a Father's voice no more. 

When strangers own the Parent's hearth, 

That we may find no more on Earth ; 

The Father who created all. 

Who marks the humble sparrow's fall, 

E'en from His glorious Heaven above. 

Shall guard ye with a Parent's Love. 
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Oh 1 a blessing on the Summer ; though her reign hath passed away, 

Like cloud upon her own fair sky, too beautiful to stay ; 

Though but a Tision of the past, her glory seemeth now, 

And Autumn's blast is blighting fast the roses on her brow ; 

For all the days that she hath brought of sunshine, joy, and mirth ^ 

For all the change her presence wrought upon the storm-worn Earth, — 

Well may her gentle memory still one grateful strain inspire. 

And wake to Love the Minstrel's heart-* to Song, the Minstrel's lyre. 

Oh, Summer ! glorious Summer ! thou hast come to us once more, 

With all the loveliness that lit the Poet's dream of yore ; 

It seemed as to our Island sky, thy changeless smile had given, 

The deep unclouded azure of Italia's glowing heaven ; 

And though we may not tread a shore by softest breezes fknned. 

Or gaze upon the vine-clad hills, that grace a southern land ; 

The gay, rejoicing sunshine, the golden waving grain. 

Show Beauty's herald on thy path, and Plenty in thy train. 

Queen of the circling Seasons I thy wealth is free to all, — 
The sunbeam lights the cottage thatch, and gilds the lordly hall ; 
The desert blooms, the wild-flower springs, where'er thy step may be ; 
The meanest thing that God hath made comes forth to welcome thee; 
Thy smile can glad the toiling ones, whose joys are all too few, 
The gilded fly the child pursues is gay and happy too ; 
And oh ! if Earth remind us yet of Eden's sinless time, 
'Tis when her scenes are fresh and bright in Summer's glowing prime. 
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Then a blMtiiig on the Sumflr, and a Weiaing on the hand, 
Tliat flheda her cloudless glory o*er the fair and firnitfiil land ; 
And nerer let the hearts that love the beautifol on earth. 
Forget the One at whose command all lovely things had birth ; 
And if we meet her smiles again, when Winter's gloom is o'er. 
And flowers and sunshine come around to deck our path once more, 
Still be the loved and loving here, to gladden e'en as they. 
And Uest and bright ahall be the light of Summer's glorious day. 
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Alas! for the time when Old Christmas was bringing 
Glad mirth and gay feasting in hamlet and hall. 
When the holly*decked porch, and the merry bells ringingi 
Told of ** peace and good-will,'' and kind welcome to all : 
When the parted were meeting, the poorest were sharing, 
As another bright leaf of Time's yolume was roll'd. 
And Care-mocking sounds were the winter- winds bearing, 
And merry was England at Christmas of Old. 

Of "intellect's march," and of " feasting and folly,'* 
Dull Pride and Philosophy coldly may tell ; 
But if mirth rose to mischief beneath the gay holly, 
It shone o'er the gentle and happy as well ; — 
When kindred all met where the yule-log was blazing ; 
When his long-parted offspring the sire might enfold; 
When the loTcd on the loving in rapture were gazing :— 
Who gives not a sigh to the Christmas of Old ? 

Still— still, 'mid the glory of mind, should be cherish'd 

The simple affections of kindred and home ; 

Ye will find, if that warm spring of feeling hath perished, 

The world but a desert, wherever ye roam ; 

And little of gain will her children be meeting. 

If heads have grown wiser, but hearts have grown cold ; 

And the hand, though more skilful, less warm in its greeting:' 

Oh! let Christmas again be the Christmas of Old! 
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Let the Und-marks that Time's rapid pinion is bringing. 

To warn that Life's journey is fleeting and fast. 

Still be linked with the sweet ties of Memory, and flinging — 

When the brightest have vanished — a charm o'er the past : 

And still, when Life's shadows are gathering o'er us. 

The holly.bongh green may we lore to behold, 

And gratefoUy think of the pleasures that crowned us, 

And bless the remembrance of Christmas of Old. 
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